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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A * New * Series * of * Arithmetics, 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
(Will be ready for issue in June, 1895.) 


THE NORMAL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 
THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. 


( Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools.) 
Author of the Famous BROOKS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


New * Spelling Books. 


BEITZEL’S PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER. 
BEITZEL’S ADVANCED WORD - BUILDER. 


Well Graded, Systematic, Thorough. 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M. 


(Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa.) 


NOW READY. 


For further information address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 Arch St., .... PHILADELPHIA. 


Eight Standard Text - Books 


IN MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 


Ethics. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By Borprn P. Bowne, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. Pp. xv., 309. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. Intro- 
duction price, $1.46. 

Metaphysics. 

METAPHYSICS. A Study in First Principles. By Borpen P. Bowne. 
Pp. xiv., 534. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. Introduction price, $1 46, 

Theism. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By Borpen P. Bowne. Pp. x., 270. 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.75. Introduction price, $1.46. 

Psychological Theory. 

INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. By Borpen P. 
Bowne. Pp. xiv., 330. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. Introduction price, $1.46, 

Psychology. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Joun Dewey, Ph.D. 
$1.25. Introduction price, $1.05, 

Logic. 

THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Noan K. Davis, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia. Vp. 
218. Cloth, 90 cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 

THE ELEMENTS OF INDUCTIVE LOGIC. By the same Author. 
(Just published.) Pp. 204. Cloth $1.00. Introduction price, 80 cents. 

Theory of Thought. 

THE THEORY OF THOUGHT. A Treatise on Deductive Logic. By 
noau K. Davis, Ph.D., LL.D. Pp. x., 316. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. Introduction 
price, $1.67. 


Pp. xii., 428. 12mo, Cloth, 


The above books will be sent to any address on receipt of price. If ordered sent by mail, 1 per cent, should 
be added for postage. A sample copy for examination with a view to introduction into schools 
will be sent postpaid TO TEACHERS ONLY on receipt of the introduction price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


Vol. I., No.l. April, 1895. Per Number, 30 cents; per Year, $1.00. 


ws S During the discussion on normal training at the 
. 1874. Cleveland meeting, which had been wandering rather 
loosely, a tall slim man arose in the centre of the 
room and spoke so directly and cogently that the audience felt a sense 
of relief to see the real topic at issue brought forward once more. “Who 
is that?” asked one of the younger members in the rear of the hall. 
“Professor Kiehle, of the University of Minnesota.’ ‘“ How well he 
speaks, doesn’t he ‘No wonder; he isa Hamilton graduate.” “O 
thatfaccounts for it. I did not know he was a New York man.” 
Neither of the speakers was a Hamilton College graduate or a New 
Yorker, and yet both were familiar with the reputation Hamilton has 
achieved for turning out graduates who can think upon their feet. 
Her sons differ in ability, like other men, but whatever they have to say 
they can all say forcibly and gracefully. 
It will, therefore, be welcome news to our readers that we shall issue 


W. BARDEEN, Publisher, 


next month the first number of The Hamilton Declamation Quarterly, 
edited by Professors Oren Root and Brainerd G. Smith of Hamilton Col- 
lege. Each number will contain 25 declamations, carefully edited after 
the Hamilton method, and most of them appearing in print for the first 
time. Inthe April number one of these, never before printed, will be 
given precisely as prepared by Professor Smith for one of the students 
to enter a prize contest, and which took the first prize, with all the 
marks of inflection and emphasis. 

This Quarterly is not like most collections —a mere collection of 
material for declamations. It is made up of declamations carefully 
edited and ready for use, suited for grammar and high schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges. The high reputation of its editors should give this 
Quarterly wide circulation. The subscription price will be one dollar 
a year, 30 cents a single number; and subscriptions may be sent at once. 
—NSchool Bulletin (March, 1895). 


Gy THE HAMILTON DECLAMATION QUARTERLY. 


The first number of the Quarterly contains 24 selections, from Geo, 


M. Baker, Wm. P. Breed, Robert J. Burdette, L, T. Chamberlain, S. R, 


Crockett, Howard Duftield, Henry W. Grady, R. D. Hiteheock, Lucey 


Larcom, John Boyle O'Reilly, Wendell Phillips (2), M. Quad, H.C. Rob- 


inson, F. W. Robertson, C.C. Smith, M. W. Stryker, David Swing | 
Maurice Thompson (2), and H. J. Van Dyke. 

The selection from H.W, Robertson on “ The Poetry of War” is the 
one given as prepared by Professor Smith, the printed pages, with Pro- 
fessor Smith’s marks of inflection and emphasis, being photo-engraved, 
Those who appreciate the difference between declamations that are 
“SELECTED” or “COLLECTED” and those which are will do 
well to send 30 cents for the first number. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRICES 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS 


Wille everything is going up in price, there will be no change in the price of ESTERBROOK’S PENS, and 
first-class pens of this make will be offered during 1895 at the same reasonable price at which they have been 
sold for years past. Ask your stationer for their celebrated School Numbers, Al, 128, 333, 444, also for any of their 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 7%39°35:°* 


other 150 different styles. 


Dixon’s Hard Blue No. 328 
Dixon’s Hard Red No. 320 


These are the pencils which are recommended 
for correcting compositions and exercises. The 
leads are of small diameter,—same as an ordinary 
lead pencil, but not quite so strong. They are 
made by request of many teachers who do not want 
the large, soft leads of the ordinary blue and red 
pencils, but who do want a blue or red lead for 
making corrections or for checking roll books, etc. 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


HEN it comes to every day and constant 
use, then Dixon’s “ American Graphite ” 
pencils are the ones to use. 

**Dixon’s S M’’ (soft medium) is the old-time 
standby, and the one recommended for general 
use or for drawing purposes. 

** Dixon’s M” (medium) is the next grade 
harder, and makes a most desirable complement 
to the “‘S M” for drawing purposes. 

There are 10 degrees of hardness in Dixon’s 
“American Graphite” pencils, running from V V S 
(very, very soft) to V V H (very, very hard). 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - - - Jersey City, N. J. 


PENCILS. 


‘*Dixon’s High School Pencils’”’ are a brand 
a little lower in price and a little lower in quality 
than those stamped “American Graphite,” but they 
are finely and uniformly graded in seven degrees of 
hardness and are great favorites. Being made in 
two diameters, they are specially acceptable for 
small or larger pupils. Dixon’s “ High Schools” 
are the pencils chosen by many of the school ‘boards 
who have wanted to economize without losing the 
uniformity of grading and toughness of leads for 
which Dixon’s pencils are noted. 
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Physical Chomical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
“Ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Js a of National School 
Furnishing Oo.) 


FactSvarerooms : 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


THE TOUCH IS LIGHTEST, 
THE SPEED IS GREATEST, 
THE WORK IS FINEST, 


ON THE 


“1895 HAMMOND.” 


The only typewriter ever invented that is 
a true machine and produces automatically 
typewritten work of the highest class. 

Write to us for a specimen of “ HAM- 
MOND” work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
403-105 Kast 62d St, New York City. 


lf You Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


GoLp 1N CoLor, GOLD IN VALUE. 


The three emirent chemists who acted as judges 
oa the food products at the Chicago World's 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School cf 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Prof:ssor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a careful 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they called 
Sweet and wh»lesome product called b.utter- 
ine.’ 

10 Ibs. $I 65 Exp. lbc. to Boston, and 25c. 
to other N. E. points. 


Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant. 
Made scientifically, Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 

That's why scientists and eminent ex: 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold, only by 

A. WHITE, 324 Canal! St., Providence, R. I. 


SE Barnes’ Ink. 


A.8. BARNES & CO., 56 KE. 10th St., N.Y. 


Musical far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c- 


> MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 

KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
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NEW NATIONAL 
CANVAS 


READING CHARTS 


GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


CATALOGUE UPON 


APPLICATION 
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HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18%. 
New college building. Wel! equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low_fees. Equality in 
sex, New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for _ announcement 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


Pocket 


EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD in the U. S. 
should own a State map. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 

Sample map, any State, postpaid, tem cents 
in silver. Map of the U. S. same price. 

THE W. A. CHOATE CoO., 


oe and Church Furnishers, 
23 Bt 24 State St., ‘Albany, N. WY. 


AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
S75 AWEEK, 
At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We de all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
the art. We sell the only complete 
outfit, including lathe, wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar- 
ing, plating and finishing every- 


plates, lith and etchings. Mé 
General Schoo Supplies. 
school, and write names plainly. 


Shepard Burpett, Circulars and prices free. 
Bar Columbus, Dhio,, Dept 4, Columbus Ohio.” 


PARENTS! 


9 Have you the health and strength of § 
i your children at heart? 


IF SO, insist upon their being seated comfortably in school. 


This is a vital 
matter 


and is receiy- 
ing the atten- 
tion of the most 
intelligent 
people. 

See 
that the new 


Chandler 


ADJUSTABLE 


Desk 


and Chair 


is used to fur- 
nish your 


SCHOOL. 


= Send for descrip- 
tive catalogne. 


Now in use in hundreds of the best schools in the country. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


25 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. fF. 


recs i to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. 


AND PARABOLON NCIES: 

GIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 

i¢ may be used with Oil Lime,Gas Incandescent. 
or Are Electric Light College and School St. Cuicaco, 

a speclalty. ecidedly the Best. 
- B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


SENO FoR CATALOGUE. 


The Greatest 


Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado. 


ver in July, please remember that the 
- 6 offers: 


. As low rates as anybody else. 
3. Through Pullman sleepers and free 
chair-cars from Chicago. 
8. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
between Pueblo and Denver. 
rtanity to attend Summer School 


If you fa to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 


lorado Springs, under shadow of 
Pike's Peak;= on return trip. 

¥or pamphiets, address G. T, 

NICHOLSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 

Monadnock Building, Chicago, 


No other line is so popular. 


Railroad on Earth. 
Santa Fe Route 


ALLAN LINE. 


PORTLAND to LIVERPOOL 
via Londonderry. 
NEW YORK and CLASCOW 
via Londonderry. 


CLASCOW and BOSTON 
via Londonderry 
and Calway. 
Passage Tickets at Lowest Rates. 


H. & A. ALLEN, 92 State St., Boston, 


For the Meeting of the 


National Educational Association 


Denver wJuly, 


will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not to exceed 


One Fare &: Round Trip 
with $200 added for membership fee. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Beclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage to Denver, 


Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
R’y, Chicago, for full information. 


JORL GOLDTHWAI 
& CO. 


Have just received for 


Spring Sales 


An elegant line of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
English Art Squares, 
Kidderminster Carpets. 


Also a fine line of 


Canton Matting. 
Excellent quality, both plain and fancy. 


A great variety of 


Rugs and [\ats, 


Which will be offered at a very Low Price. 


163 to 169 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


SCHOOL 
TEN SUPPLIES. EW YORK.” 


SCHERMERHORN & C0. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, minutes, without paim, 


discoloration or with “ Pilla Solvenc.” Sealed 
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GLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 


One renewal and one new subscription. 2.00 a year, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $6.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00a year. 
Both papers to one address, « « 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - © «© « Boston, Mass. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 


IMMORTALITY. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


Do you say they are dead, those heroes brave, 
That led the march to the nation’s needs, 
When high tide of life rose above all creeds, 
And Manhood crowned with immortal deeds? 

Can such as these belong to the grave? 

Ah, no! beyond Death’s waveless shore, 
They are the living forevermore. 


They stand before us, as of yore, 
Yet far from the reach of Change and Time: 
Encompassed about by a genial clime, 
They kept forever their manhood’s prime, 
As when, for country, her cross they bore 
Above their brows, youths’ changeless gold. 
O nevermore can they grow old. 


They might have won a World’s cheap fame ; 
Lived lives of vain, inglorious ease ; 
Sought low-lived aims themselves to please ; 
Yet ‘‘ Sorrow’s crown” compared with these, 
To live unprized, ’neath scourge of blame. 
Could mind conceive of sadder lot? 
Ah, yes! to die, and be forgot. 


But these great souls were God’s true men! 
Anon, they come with Truth’s clear flame, 
To fling o’er Life the flush of shame, 
Make whole our living pure and lame ! 

In holier lives, they live again 

Ven now. This is the life to be. 
Yea, this is immortality. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON, — (IL) 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


Some of the Things Which Visitors Should See. 
NEWER BOSTON. 


It would not be easy, within the limits of a single 
article, to touch even briefly upon the objects of in- 
terest in newer Boston, unless in the dry-as-dust style 
of a directory. It would be still more difficult to so 
arrange a description of notable places as to include 
them all within the possibilities of a single walk, 
unless the visitor were an athlete and practically in- 
capable of fatigue. The most that can be done is to 
select a few of the places which one should not fail 
to visit, without any pretense that the list is exhaus- 
tive, and to give some idea how most conveniently to 
reach them. 

And in the first place, some of the public buildings 
demand attention. First of these we will take the 
Government building, familiarly known as the Post- 
office building, because of the chief use to which it 
is put. It is bounded by Milk, Devonshire, and 
Water streets and Post-office square, and covers more 
than an acre of ground. From the Old South church, 
at the corner of Milk and Washington streets, one 
has only to walk down Milk street one block, and he 
will find the Government building rising at his left, 
« substantial mass of Cape Ann granite. Each of the 
four sides is attractive, but the true front faces Post- 
office square, and should be viewed from the oppo- 
site side of that square. The central part of the 
facade is there 126 feet in height. Over the entrance 
are two colossal groups of statuary, chiseled by Daniel 
C. French of Concord, from white Vermont marble. 
The group at the right represents Science, an impres- 
sive female figure, resting her hand on the shoulder 


of Steam, chained to a locomotive wheel, directing 
Electricity, a youth with winged feet, whose achieve- 
ments since the sculptor did his work make the mar- 
ble a prophecy indeed. In the group at the left 
stands Labor, a sturdy figure, with his hand on an 
anvil, and seated at his right the wife and child for 
whom he toils. At his left is a graceful female figure, 
representing the Fine Arts and supporting a vase on 
her knee. Both groups will repay study. ‘The build- 
ing was begun in 1871; cost, with the land, about six 
million dollars, and is occupied by the post-office, the 
sub-treasury, the internal revenue office, the United 
States courts, the- lighthouse department, and on the 
top story by the signal service, whose warning flags 
admonish mariners what weather to expect if they 
put forth to sea. 

Retracing his steps through Milk to Washington 
street, and crossing the latter, the visitor will walk 
up School street to Tremont. About half way on 
his right, standing back from the street, he will see 
the City Hall, that Mecca of municipal statesmen. 
Bronze statues of Franklin and Quincy in front rep- 
resent the earlier type of statesmanship. The build- 
ing, completed thirty years ago, at a cost of half a 
million dollars, and really a fine specimen of archi- 
tecture, instead of being far beyond the requirements 
of the city business, as was predicted by the more 
conservative when it was erected, is inadequate; and 
projects for a new city hall of far larger proportions 
are freely discussed, but probably will not material- 
ize at present. At either end of School street are 
two bits of old Boston which may be mentioned here, 
at whatever cost of congruity; at the Washington 
street corner, the Old Corner bookstore, a quaint 
building, erected in 1712, occupied continuously for 
its present uses since 1828, and specially interesting 
for having been kept for years by James T. Fields, 
when it was frequented by all the literary men of 
the day; at the Tremont street corner, old King’s 
chapel, in its name a memento of a long-forgotten 
loyalty, its old-fashioned interior seeming like a bit 
of England transplanted to America, and its neigh- 
boring burying-ground, where the sparrows chatter, 
the first burial place of Boston’s dead. Here were 
buried Governor Winthrop, Governor Shirley, Lady 
Andros, John Cotton, Thomas Brattle, and a host of 
other worthies of an earlier day. The chapel as it 
now stands was erected in 1749, taking the place of a 
smaller structure built by order of Governor Andros. 
The communion service was the gift of King James 
II., and the Bible and prayer-book were given by 
Queen Mary. King’s chapel is as full of Tory mem- 
ories as is the Old South of patriotic associations. 

Crossing Tremont street to Beacon, and noticing at 
the corner the beginnings of a great business block 
arising on the site of the old Tremont House, the vis- 
iting pedestrian will find it a short walk to the crest 
of Beacon hill, above which rises the flashing dome 
of the State House, dear to all Bostonians. On the 
way, it will be worth while to turn aside for a few 
moments into Somerset street, to have a glimpse of 
the Court House, a fine granite building, of recent 
construction, which was six or eight years in build- 
ing, covers two acres of ground, and cost a tidy sum, 
which the taxpayers of Boston are not likely soon to 
forget. Also, it will pay one to stroll into the Boston 
Atheneum, on the left side of Beacon street, which, 
although a private institution, opens its doors hospi- 
tably to strangers. Here is a general library of a 
quarter of a million volumes, more or less, a large 
reading room, and the library of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. The front of the State 
House, reached by a succession of terraces from Bea- 
con street, is unchanged. So is the lofty dome. but 
the newly-built and still uncompleted extension 
dwarfs the older parts of the building in magnifi- 
cence as well as in cost; and it was only with diffi- 


culty and as a concession to lovers of the old edifice 
that so much as is unchanged was left unmolested in 
the demands for renovation and enlargement. There 
has been an attempt to bring the newer parts of the 
building somewhat into subordination to the plans 
of the older, and when time has had its way for a 
few years there will be less incongruity than at pres- 
ent. The ancient codtish has been transferred to the 
new hall of the house, where he may be fancied to be 
somewhat ill at ease amid the splendor of his en- 
vironment. This hall, by the way, is beautifully 
finished and decorated, and there is something very 
restful and satisfying in the exquisite paneling. The 
state library also, whose large and valuable collee- 
tions are contained in the extension, has a beautiful 
hall for its use, and is provided with all the latest 
appliances and conveniences for library work. The 
dome invites the visitor to ascend to enjoy the finest 
view of Boston and its vicinity anywhere to be had. 
Those who feel unequal to the-climb, however, may 
find a substitute by going to the building of the 
{quitable Life Insurance Company on Milk street, 
where most of the ascent can be made by an elevator, 
to the platform on the lofty tower, from which a fine 
view may be had. Before leaving the State House, 
it is interesting to note the fact that the cornerstone 
was laid just a century ago, and that Paul Revere, 
as master of the Grand Lodge of Masons, had an 
impressive part in the ceremonies. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF THE N. Ek. A. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 


= About two months ago I resigned the treasurership 
of the National Educational Association, and since it 
is my intention not to be present at the Denver meet- 
ing, I wish to submit a few suggestions on “The 
Business Side of the N. E. A.” As treasurer it was 
my duty to receive and pay out, on orders when prop- 
erly signed, all moneys collected, and to keepa correct 
record of all receipts and expenditures. My oppor- 
tunities for studying the plan of management were 
excellent, and it is of that 1 most desire to speak in 
this connection. While acting as one of the officers, 
I did not feel so free to say all | thought concerning 
the business affairs as the importance of the question 
demands. 

For years, at every meeting I attended, whether 
national or departmental, the ever-recurring question 
was: “ What are you going to do with all the money 
the association has collected?” I replied to each in- 
quiry in full, or in part, owing to the time at my dis- 
posal, and having in mind the fact that the board of 
trustees had never officially promulgated, so far as I 
knew, a definite policy on the subject; but from re- 
peated conversations with Dr. N. A. Calkins, | knew 
his views well. In brief, he held that there should be 
created a permanent fund of at least $50,000, the in- 
terest of which should be used each year for original 
investigation along lines of general or special educa- 
tional work, under the auspices of the National Edu- 
cational Association, and the-results to be incor- 
porated each year in the Volume of Proceedings. 

Prior to 1884, the National Educational Association 
had struggled along with its head under water most 
of the time, but under the judicious management of 
the board of trustees, consisting of Dr. N. A. Calkins, 
Hon. Zalmon Richards, Superintendent H. 8. Tarbell, 
and Dr. E, C. Hewett, the National Educational Asso- 
ciation has in eleven years cleared off the debt hang- 
ing over it, and now has a permanent fund of $40,000. 
This fund is the surplus that has accrued after meet- 
ing all other legitimate expenses connected with hold- 
ing the annual meetings, editing, publishing, and dis- 
tributing the Volumes of Proceedings. 

The question is frequently asked, What is to be 
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done with this $40,000? Why not use it up by seat- 
tering it around on this scheme or on that one ? 

From letters that [have received from time to time 
suggesting this device and that one for “raiding the 
permanent fund,” I am satisfied that it is necessary to 
outline a clear and definite policy in regard to this 
fund, and that it should be strictly adhered to in the 
future. 

Take such a year as 1893, had it not been for the in- 
terest on the permanent fund that year, the associa- 
tion would have come out witha heavy deficit. But 
the interest saved us. 

Owing to the prudential management of Dr. Cal- 
kins, when financial institution after financial institu- 
tion went down in all sections of the country in 1894, 
and since, it speaks well for the National Educational 
Association for me to remind the educators of the 
country that not one cent has ever been lost through 
the officers of the association. 

The permanent fund ought to be at least $50,000, 
and the interest arising therefrom should be used 
each year for the purpose of carrying on new or origi- 
nal investigations. Better still, I think, to have a 
permanent fund of $100,000, because the interest 
would in that case be double. Each year the mem- 
bership fees should be used first, as they have been in 
the past, to meet all current expenses, and if any part 
be left over, it should be covered into the permanent 
fund. 

Roughly stating the position now, I am inclined to 
say that all the committees have run out to the ends of 
their strings on “advice, courses of study, statistics, 
etc.” ; but there is a very wide and very profitable 
field for investigation along the line of the recitation 
by taking stenographic reports of actual recitations in 
common schools, high schools, normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities, — awaiting action. School 
systems, school boards, and their administration, ex- 
cept on the financial side, cut an insignificant figure 
compared with the actual teaching itself. If there be 
a philosophy underlying the preparation and presen- 
tation of the subject-matter, a systematic way of hav- 
ing the pupils get hold of it, assimilating and retain- 
ing it, and then working it up into new knowledge re- 
lated to old knowledge, it must be in the direction I 
have indicated. Verbal photographs of a dozen col- 
lege recitations, good, medium, and poor, would be a 
great study, and this is the only way that I see open 
to get at and to get hold of such things. The work 
itself must be reflected, and committees should be 
formed for this purpose, if the teaching is to be 
All this 
should not be attempted at once, but worked at by 
and through special committees, 

Another feature connected with the “ Business 
Side of the N. E. A.” presses more severely each year, 
and none know this so well as the gentlemen who 
have been presidents of the association, 

The president finds his entire time for a year fully 
taken up with all the details and annoyances of his 
office. He is overworked, badgered, blamed, praised, 
because he did, or he did not do, this or that. The 
president should be, in a very large measure, relieved 
from this work. The relief is in that of a permanent 
secretary, Whose duty it should be to attend particu- 
larly to all correspondence with railroads in regard 


much improved in all classes of schools. 


to rates, collections, and transportation ; getting up 
the programmes of exercises, and, in short, be the 
business head of the association. Put all the respon- 
sibility on him, and then hold him responsible for the 
performance of his duties, and pay him for his work. 
In addition to the duties I have enumerated, he should 
arrange, edit, publish, and distribute the Volume of 
Proceedings each year, and increase the permanent 
membership of the association by inducing teachers 
to become reyular subscribers. 

Such earried forward without 
money, and a wise, safe, conservative, and sound 
financial policy should be pursued. 

The management justifies me in making this state- 
ment. No one appreciates more highly than I what 
Dr. Calkins and the gentlemen associated with him 
have already accomplished. To put a moneyless in- 
stitution on its feet, to increase its receipts annually 


work cannot be 


up into the thousands, to defray all necessary and 
legitimate expenses, to add year after year to the 
original capital till the annual interest isa substantial 
sun, is the financial history of an institution that 
challenges the respect and confidence of educators at 
home and abroad. 

I trust what I have said will cause the educators to 
think over the matter seriously. 


“CORRELATION” AGAIN. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D., 
United States Commissioner of Education, 


In the Journat for May 9th I find an article treat- 
ing of the Report of Fifteen and of correlation, by 
Dr. Herman T. Lukens. Dr. Lukens quotes several 
passages from the report containing the words “ cor- 
relate” and “correlation ” to show the sense in which 
the word is used by the committee. He seems to 
think that the questions issued by the Committee of 
Fifteen show plainly that the word “ correlation” is 
used to signify “concentration.” But he does not 
explain how it is that the first four in that list of 
questions are distinctly devoted to the question of 
educational values, and that the last nine are devoted 
to methods of teaching and management. Dr. 
Lukens, in my opinion, is right in intimating that we 
should save our energy for the discussion of the 
weightier question whether correlation is desirable, 
after deciding what correlation means. I will ex- 
plain here that I have discussed the use of the 
word “correlation” to signify concentration because 
I was forced to do it by the assumption on the part 
of a few persons interested in concentration that my 
committee was expected specially to report on the 

concentration of studies. The facts are: First, that 
the word “correlation” did not occur in the original 
resolution appointing the committee; second, that the 
chairman of the committee, who moved the resolution 
appointing the committee, did not understand concen- 
tration to be the object of the committee’s report; 
third, that the other members of the committee did 
not understand the purpose of the report to be the 
discussion of concentration. I support this assertion 
by saying that from the beginning up to the time of 
the Cleveland meeting I had never dreamed of con- 
centration as being anything more than a matter inci- 
dentally involved in the report. A long discussion, 
lasting four days, in Washington (three sessions a 
day, each of three hours in length, participated in by 
all of the members of the Committee of Fifteen who 
were present) did not develop the fact that any mem- 
ber thought that the concentration of studies was the 
proper subject for our committee to discuss. On the 
first day, at the beginning of the discussion, I brought 
in the four definitions of correlation, which finally find 
their place at the commencement of the report. No 
one objected to these, or urged any other definition for 
correlation. Some time (I think it was on the third 
day), Mr. Maxwell stated that we had not come to the 
subject of correlation as yet. I requested an explana- 
tion, and my request was not complied with. After 
the Cleveland discussion, I thought it probable that 
Mr. Maxwell had meant that we should discuss con- 
centration as one of the definitions of correlation, but 
I am not certain of this even now. 

Dr. Lukens has quoted several passages from the 
report, as above stated; but he has nowhere found in 
the passages quoted the word “ correlation” used in 
the sense of “concentration.” All the places quoted 
use the word “correlation” in the sense of reciprocal 
relation or mutual relation, and this, upon reference 
to Murray’s great English dictionary, will be found to 
be the correct definition in English usage, except in 
the case of the expression “correlation of forces,” in 
which correlation means equivalence. 

I admit that in speaking of geography I showed 
that there is a possibility of something like the Her- 
bartian “concentration,” and to hint at this I used 
the words, “the first central idea in the study of geog- 
raphy,” “the inquiry into the causes and conditions 
proceeds concentrically to the sources of the raw ma- 
terials,” ete, 


I am surprised (and “disappointed,” to borrow +), 
somewhat pathetic expression of Dr. Lukens) ty .,, 
that the meaning of correlation as mutual relatioy, |. 
still confused with that of concentration in J}; 
Lukens’ article, and I am afraid that there will })v\. 
to be more word study yet on this subject before we 
shall reach points of agreement. It seems to me 
the chairman of the Committee of Fifteen (Dr. May. 
well), who proposed the resolution at Cambrilve, 
and used the words, “coérdination of studies,” a) 
never permitted himself to mention during the whole 
four days’ debate that he had intended anything ¢|se 
than educational values and equivalence of studies, 
should know what the committee was appointed {oy 
as well as the members of the Herbartian Society. 

But word discussion aside, I wish to say empliati- 
cally that concentration of studies (now going ou }) 
way of experiment in a few places in this country 
and practised in a few places in Germany outside oj 
the main current of the national school system) is 
essentially and radically a mistake. It was a mistake 
of Ziller in the first place, the leader of one of the 
two wings of Herbartian pedagogy. Stoy condeimned 
this movement of Ziller as destined to destroy Her- 
bartian pedagogy. His prognostication is likely to 
prove atrue prophecy. The courses of study proposed 
by Ziller and revised by Rein all have this fatal de- 
fect, that they forget Herbart’s wise rule to correct 
absorption (Vertiefung) by mental diversion (Iesin- 
nung). In other words, to correct self-alienation by 
self-recovery. They, one and all, propose to “ unify” 

the course of study as much as possible, and heice 
they proceed to have the reading, the arithmetic, the 
geography, and the history all relate to the sane 
subject. Even the music shall reflect the same idea. 
Here is absorption (Vertiefung) with a vengeance. |i 
puts the whole life of the pupil on the track of some 
not very profound idea and gives him no chance to re- 
cover his elasticity. But when this principle of wiity 
or of concentration is adopted by the mechanical, w- 
cultured teacher, its results are dreadful. Recently 
two articles were published relating to this idea ot 
“unifying” the studies. One of them was a professed 
caricature, and the other was written by a very intelli- 
gent and able supervisor of schools. The caricature 
shows how the centre of instruction for a day was au 
apple. The apple was observed and made the subject 
of a drawing lesson, poems and songs were rea anid 
sung about it, the story of Tell’s apple was broughit in, 
arithmetic, and geography, and history all returned 
again and again to the subject of the apple. The nat- 
ural result was nausea, and interest was destroyed. 
In the other case, the old pedagogy is pitied and re- 
pudiated, and the new pedagogy, with its concentra- 
tion, is praised. The unity proposed for a day 1s 
found in “a tree.” The tree is studied and describe 
in an essay, and drawn in a picture, and made tlic 
subject of narration in a story, and sung in « 
song. To give all the details would seem to carici 
ture it. 

Ziller is the author of this false movement in edu- 
cation and not Herbart. Herbart guarded agains! 
this movement by his two great principles of instruc- 
tion, namely, absorption or self-alienation to be cor 
rected by self-recovery. Herbart seems to have 
understood that the mind must have some elasticity. 
and that care must be taken not to give the mind ‘ 
cramp by returning forever to the same subject. 

If the subject is a superficial one, mental cramp '% 
sure to follow such concentration. But, of course, 
there is a deeper unity to all studies, and instead o! 
harm we get great good from continued return to thi! 
sort of unity. 

Now, the Report of the Committee of Fifteen show- 
by a discussion of educational values what essenti:! 
unities exist between the branches of study. 

I appeal to the candor of Dr. Lukens whether '' 
examination of the educational value of subjects | 
not the first necessary step in order to ascertain tl) 
true unities existing in the course of study. Av) 
attempt to reach the unities in the course of stud) 
without first ascertaining the educational valuc 
namely, the significance of a study in explaining th 
world and in developing the mind, is pretty sure to 
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result in finding some such superficial unity, such as 
a tree or an apple. 

Now, it is not correct to say that unity of this spu- 
vious kind is not treated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. It has its proper name and a 
proper characterization under the head of ‘Artificial 
Correlation.” A bare description of this kind of cor- 
relation is all that is necessary to show its defects. 
|: puts the child on the line of finding superficial 
relations. It would connect the Swiss revolution 
against Austria with” botany and fruit culture, by 
means of the accident of the apple set up as a mark 
for Tell’s arrow. 

But my surprise increases (and I am obliged again 
to use Dr. Lukens’ word “disappointment” ) on read- 
ing the closing part of Dr. Lukens’ article. He 
quotes this sentence from the report: “Your com- 
mittee would eall attention in this connection to the 
importance of the pedagogical principle of analysis 
and isolation as preceding synthesis and correlation.” 
He wishes to “know exactly what Dr. Harris means” 
hy this sentence? I suppose him to object to isola- 
tion and analysis. 

If there are any Herbartians who question the im- 
portance of analysis and isolation as preceding syn- 
thesis and system, I would respectfully advise them 
to study Herbart’s pedagogy, and find a very good 
statement of the importance of analysis as the first 
of the-four great “formal steps” of teaching. Her- 
bart says that clearness arises through this ésolation 
vid analysis. Afterwards he has system, association, 
and method as the three other steps, but the step of 
‘solution is the first step necessary in each of the 
ereat departments of study. 

A study of educational values shows that there is 
not possible a system of concentration like that of 
Ziller. For it shows that there are five great centres 
in the course of study, namely, two centres in nature 
requiring different principles of observation, the in- 
organie and the organic departments. Then there 
are three departments in the study of man. These 
centre about the history of man, namely, his organized 
will; second, about his intellect as revealed in phi- 
losophy, psychology, logic, the grammatical structure 
of language; and finally, the wzsthetie centre, including 
literature and art, the production of the beautiful. 
Now, to make one of these subordinate to another in 
its first introduction is to violate one of the “ formal 
of Herbart. It is to retard the arrival at 
clearness. Neither one of the five departments of 
luman learning is a substitute for the other. To 
ake any four of them subordinate to a fifth by con- 
centration is to work injury in the method of instruc- 
tion. But, of course, any one of these may be made 
to lead the other branches by having more stress laid 
pon it as a branch of study. Within these five prov- 
‘ices there is equivalence (to a greater or less extent) 
of studies, namely, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
ugree in being branches of study relating to quantity. 
(irammar, logie, philosophy, agree in relating to the 
theoretical faculty of the mind, And so of the others. 

In conclusion, I will ask Dr. Lukens whether there 
isuny possibility of dealing with a practical question 
of equivalence of studies or of the grouping of studies, 
Whether by coneentration or in any other manner, ex- 
cept after studying carefully the educational value of 
ewh and all? If the educational value is studied 
carefully and with success, are not the subsequent 
questions relating to the formation of a course of 
pretty fully for the intelligent 


steps 


‘uly answered 


( er 


lo TEACH young people or old people how to observe 
uiture is a good deal like trying to teach them how to 
vit their dinner. The first thing necessary in the 
lulter case is a good appetite; this given, the rest fol- 
‘ows very easily. And in observing nature, unless 
you have the appetite, the love, the spontaneous de- 
‘es you will get little satisfaction. It is the heart 
To love nature is the 
If a boy had to learn 


Uiit sees more than the mind. 
‘list step in observing her. 


as a task, what slow progress he would make ; 
as his heart is in it, how soon he becomes an 
“ept— John Burroughs, in “ Riverby.” 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


In the “ modern school” there is no scolding, either 
in look, in manner, in tone, or in word. 


THERE is no investment that brings such speedy and 
large returns to the teacher as cheerfulness in the 
schoolroom. 


DEPORTMENT. 

In matters of deportment the -im is to have pupils 

understand that our chief business is instruction, and 


that any time called to deportment is necessarily lost 
time. 
from this policy. 
it rightly belongs, in the individual, we thereby dig- 
nify the position of the teacher, and give the pupil 
a chance to run himself along the lines of advance- 
ment.— From the Report of Principal J. 1. Hutchin- 
son of the Madison ( Wis.) High Sehool., 


Some very decided reformations have resulted 
Placing the care of conduct where 


THE SHOOTING STAR. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


One day last spring it was my good fortune to find 
in a garden near Boston the beautiful little plant so 
accurately represented in Fig. 1, on this page. The 
loveliness of this Dodecutheon Meadia, the Shooting 
Star of the woods in the West and South, was so at- 
tractive to me that I feel sure Eastern teachers 
will be glad to make its acquaintance, while I know 


Fic. 1. Whole plant of Dodecatheon, one half natural size. 


Western teachers will be pleased to have one of their 
own favorites brought into notice. 

A very short underground stem and fibrous roots 
and a few nodding flowers on a tall scape rising from 
the midst of a cluster of smooth, spatulate, unevenly 
toothed, thickish green leaves —these constitute the 
plant. The leaves remind us of the English primrose 
in their shape and manner of growth, but the flower 
is the cyclamen of the West, and we are not surprised 
to find the plant placed between primrose and cyclamen 
in the primrose family. 


Our interest, however, centers chiefly in the flower. 
At the top of the scape, above a circle of small green 
bracts rise the slender, curving stems of several deli- 
cate rose-pink flowers, whose pointed beak in tints of 
yellow and maroon projects from a cirele of the same 
rich colors. The buds are erect, but their pedicels 
droop before the flower opens, and the petals soon be- 
come reflexed;as shown in Fig. 1, completely hiding 
the green calyx from view. How like a humming 
bird it poises on the tip of its stem, pointing its beak 
straight at some invisible object in the air near it. 

This flower does not give up its secrets except to 
close examination. Let us pick one, turn down the 
fine exquisite petals, and see that these and the five- 
pointed lobes of the calyx are bent backward around 
the calyx tube, which tapers off in graceful lines to 
the receptacle. We make a vertical section of the 
flower by cutting, as we should always do for such 
sections, from the bottom toward the top, and discover 
that the receptacle, or top of the flower stem, fills a 
part of what we called the calyx tube, so that it is 
difficult to say just where the stem ends and the 
calyx begins. The thick, short tube of the corolla, 
whose throat is the brilliant ring of maroon and gold 
already referred to, bears the five stamens united at 
their base and cohering above in a long cone surround- 
ing the style (Fig. 2). What short filaments and nar- 
row pointed anthers that would 
be arrow-shaped if the cells were 
only a little more spreading at 
the base. How they dust us 
with the light, powdery pollen, 
which comes out in astonish- 
ing quantities from these narrow 
precincts. We do not fail to 
note that the stamens are oppo- 
site the petals, contrary to the 
usual rule that in flowers in which 
they form but one circle and are 
of the same number as the petals, 
they alternate with the latter. 
This little variation is a constant Fie. 2. Enlarged ver- 
character distinguishing all of 
flowers of this family. 

Our vertical section (Fig. 2) shuws the ovary as a 
cone containing a smaller, blunted cone, which is en- 
tirely free from its walls and covered with numbers of 
tiny ovules. Since the surface that bears the ovules 
is called the placenta, this little green, ovule-bearing 
cone is known as a free central placenta. In this 
too we have a characteristic of the whole family. 
We notice that the stigma projects beyond the tube of 
stamens, and it seems impossible that the flower can 
be fertilized by its own pollen, but I have not been 
able to find any record of observations that would 
decide this question, 

We have, however, the interesting account of Mr, 
Charles Darwin’s careful observations upon English 
primroses. We know that these flowers are of two 
forms, the long-styled, in which the stigma is in the 
throat of the corolla and the anthers are halfway 
down the tube, and the short-styled, in which the 
anthers are in the throat and the stigma halfway down 
the tube. Mr, Darwin tells us that there are about 
equal numbers of the two forms, and that they are 
almost entirely dependent upon insects for fertiliza- 
tion, producing little or no seed if protected from 
insect visits. The pollen readily adheres to any ob- 
ject, and if the proboscis of a dead bumble-bee is 
pushed down the corolla tube, first of one form and 
then of the other, pollen from the long-stamened 
form will adhere around the base of the proboscis and 
be left on the stigma of the long-styled pollen; on the 
other hand, pollen from the short stamens of the long- 
styled form will adhere a little above the tip of the 
proboscis and will generally be left on the stigma of 
the other form, Mr. Darwin also found by his ex- 
periments that a much greater weight of seed was 
produced when he artificially fertilized plants from 
flowers of the other form than from flowers of the 
This is not by any means the only case 


same form. 
of dimorphism among flowers, though it is one of the 
best known and easiest to observe. 

For those who can know the shooting star only 
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through pictures, the English primrose and the cycla- 
men offer delightful studies, while the frail Trientalis, 
little star flower, woos us to gather it in the woods. 
But it must be examined on the spot, for it is very 
likely to wither before we have reached our homes. 
It will be a keen eye that will at once detect the 
relationship between this and the shooting star. Here 
is a stem with a circle of slender, tapering leaves, and 
two or three white flowers, each with its circle of 
delicate, pointed petals—stars they are, in truth, 
These little flowers have also an increased number of 
parts, from six to eight divisions of the calyx, and 
just as many stamens and petals. But they are true 
to their type in essentials, nevertheless, retaining the 
united sepals and petals, the opposite stamens, and 
the free central placenta, all of which characterize the 
family. 

If spring has gone, and we have not been able to 
study the star flower, summer brings us in the humble 
loosestrifes members of the family, less attractive in- 
deed, but well worthy of our study. Little pimper- 
nel, too, looks up from most unpromising sands with 
its eyes wide open to the full glare of summer’s hot- 
test sunshine, and invites us to pick and examine. 

What a strong individuality these flowers have. 
Structural points are alike, they all bear the internal 
marks of the same type, but how they differ in out- 
ward expression. T'rom plain loosestrife with its 
homely, everyday cheerfulness lighting up the marshy 
spots where it makes its home, bright little scarlet 
pimpernel, the “ poor man’s weather glass,” and hardy 
English primrose defying cold winds in its determina- 
tion to welcome the spring with its golden blossoms, 
through lively, adventurous shooting star, poised for 
an instant on quivering wings but impatient to be off, 
and queenly cyclamen, worthy to adorn kings’ gar- 
dens, to the ethereal star flower pointing upward in 
its purity to those stars from which it takes its name, 
what marvellous variety of expression, while under- 
neath is the beautiful simplicity of Nature’s plan. 
All are true to the colors of their family, all sweet, 
loyal, and lovable in their own way, and all sure to 
repay us for any amount of study we may give to them. 


COMMON BUSINESS LAW 
SCHOOLS. 


SIMMONS, 


IN THE PUBLIC 


BY AUGUSTINE 

Among all the schemes and devices of educators 
for the benefit of children, elementary business law 
ought to have a chanee. 

To the ordinary mind it would seem as if a knowl 
edge of the form of a promissory note and of the 
common legal principles that govern it is as likely to 
fit a child for the activities of life as a knowledge of 
the form of a plant life. 

Some commercial forms are now taught incidentally 
in the grammar schools, in connection with arithmetic 
and bookkeeping; but the law that goes with them 
seldom, if ever, receives proper attention. So far as 
I know, a book on common business law and forms fit 
for grammar school use is yet unwritten. 

If no suitable text-book can be found, teachers may 
give oral instruction in such topics as requisites of a 
binding contract; illegal contracts; who cannot make 
a binding contract; what constitutes a sale; what an 
agent can or cannot legally do; what a partnership is, 
and what a partner can or cannot legally do, ete. 

But much of commercial law may 
studied with forms; for example, let the oral instrue- 
tion begin with the date of a note and end with the 
In this way 
a teacher can give his pupils the common rules of law 


common be 


signature, and then pass to the indorsers. 


about receipts, promissory notes, due bills, orders, 
checks, Holmes’ notes, chattel mortgages (or mort- 
gage bills of sale), and absolute Wills by sale. 

This legal instruction is what common people need 
in their daily contact with the bustling world. It is 
the instruction that they should have had in their 
school days, but which they must learn in worriment 
The 


great mass of children never become bookkeepers, 


over lawsuits and in tears for their losses. 


or merchants, or bankers, but their lines of life will 
lead them among the busihess transactions of this 
busy world, 


A special commercial education is found in the com- 
mercial schools, but a knowledge of the legal rules of 
business ought to be found in the common schools. 


THOSE ARBOR DAY TREES. 


If not fenced, they ought to be boxed, and if neither 
fenced nor boxed, they will be pulled and peeled. If 
neither pigs nor plants can live on the schoolhouse 
grounds, certainly a bruised shrub cannot be risked. 
If the tender tree is left alone, the boys will “take a 
lean” on it, the hogs will scratch themselves against 
it, the calves will horn it, and the cows will top it. 
It is well to plant the tree, but still better to protect 
it. A tender tree, unboxed, has about as much chance 
to live in an unfenced schoolyard as a drop of water 
would have had to become a snowflake in the Hebrew 


children’s “fiery furnace.” 


QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


[Answers next week.}) 


1. Why was Queenstown so called ? 

2. By what name was Queen Victoria’s first child, 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louise, Princess Royal 
designated by the royal household in their corre- 
spondence, diaries, etc.? 

3. When was the last great English jubilee ? 

4. What other English sovereigns had actually 
reigned fifty years at the time of their jubilee ? 

5. What other English sovereigns have had jubi- 
lees ? 

6. What English sovereign was crowned elsewhere 
than at Westminster Abbey since the days of Edward 
the Confessor ? 

7. Which English sovereign really had the greatest 
jubilee ? 

8. Who is the only English sovereign who has been 
both queen and mother at the same time ? 

. How old is Gladstone ? 

10. How long has he been in active political life? 

i1. Who was Gladstone’s great and successful 
rival ? 


A FLAG ON EVERY SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY T. J. CROWE. 


{For a Flag-Raising.] 


Raise the flag on every schoolhouse; let it float upon the 
breeze ; 

Sing aloud the ‘‘ Spangled Banner ”’ as it rises o’er the trees. 

Tell the children all its story on the land and on the sea — 

That its pet names are ‘‘ Old Glory” and ‘* The Banner of the 
Free”; 

That its red should e’er remind us of the blood of martyrs shed 

That we might live in freedom’s land after they were with the 
dead. 

That its white our faith should strengthen that the people’s 
cause is just, 

And no monarch e’er shall rule us but the God in whom we 
trust; 

That its blue for truth eternal, like the azure sky above, 

E’er should keep us true and loyal, and our nation’s honor love ; 

Its stars shall lighten all the world, and must prove to all who 
see 

That the people can be trusted with the boon of liberty ; 

Its stripes mean justice, sure to fall on all assailing foes, 

It waves proudly and defiantly against all who it oppose. 

Raise the flag on ev’ry schoolhouse, let it float upon the breeze, 

Tell the children of its triumphs on the land and on the seas ; 

Many thousand noble freeman gave their lives to prove its 
worth; 

The only flag that despots fear—freedom’s hope through all 
the earth. 

It knows no sect, no race, no clan; schemes and plots it doth 
defy ; 

To treedom’s storm-tossed, struggling ship ’tis a rainbow in the 
sky. 

Raise it high, ’mid spire and steeple, let it glisten in the sun; 

It has no spot of shame to hide in all its victories won. 

Tell the children that its symbol is a state for every star ; 

Tell them its victorious record in days of peace and cruel war; 

Tell them it is theirs to cherish, that its stars must never set, 

And in future they'll defend it, if need be with the bayonet. 

Keep the flag on ev’ry schoolhouse, with your ballot it defend ; 

Learning and freedom firmly join, then our union ne’er shall 
end. 

Raise the school flag ‘mid Maine’s pine trees, raise it ’mid mag- 
nolia bloom; 

*Mid prairies broad and ‘‘ Rockies” wild—the schoolhouse 
means the outlaw’s doom. 

Keep the flag and school united, far North and West, ’mid 
wealth unfold ; 

Up and down the grand Pacific, raise it high in “land of gold”; 

Farther yet in isles of ocean, send the news o’er hill and crag. 

Teach them worth alone is royal, all are free beneath our flag ; 

Take them, our flag and school together, tell them these have 
freed the slaves ; 

Tell them fame and honor open to the faithful and the brave ; 

Cheer them, our beautiful banner, our Countries and victories 
won, 

Our schools, our heroes, our eagle, cheer for our “ many in 
one.” 


FOR READERS OF CURRENT WRITINGS.— 


BY WINIFRED P. STONE, 


22. Give the name ofa popular Norwegian Amerie), 

23. What American is now collecting material f(y. 
series of articles on Japan ? 

24. Name three living American poets. 

25. What mother and son are well-known America 
writers ? 


[ Answers to questions in Journal of May 16 and this nujnie,. 


16. A. Conan Doyle. 
17. (a) Charles Dudley Warner; (4) The ennol|inig 
influence of a loving and high-souled woman. 
18. Mrs. Burton Harrison — “ The Bachelor Majd.” 
19. “Pomona’s Travels.” 
20. Charles Egbert Craddock. 
21. Mary E. Wilkins. 
Boyesen. 
23. Hall Caine. 
T. B. Aldrich, Riley, Eugene Field. 
25. Rebecca Harding Davis and Richard Harding 
Davis. 
TREE FACTS. 
There are 4,510 fruit-tree nurseries in the United States. 
There are 518,016,612 young fruit-trees in nurseries. 
There are in nurseries : — 
240,570,666. apple trees. 
38,236,254 cherry trees. 
742,200 fig trees. 
3,144,466 apricot trees. 
552,841 lemon trees. 
64,125 lime trees. 
652,679 nectarines. | 
There are 39,491 acres of nursery trees in the North Atlantic 
states. 
8,027 in the South Atlantic. 
101,442 in the North Central. 
9,455 in the South Central. 
14,391 in the Western. 
20,232 acres in apple trees. 


328,066 olive trees. 
4,366,322 orange trees. 
49,887,894 peach. 
77,223,402 pear. 
88,496,367 plum. 
7,623,000 prune. 


7,826 in plum trees. 
6,354 in pear trees. 
3,690 in cherry trees. 
607 in orange trees. 
1,370 in nut trees. 


CLOSING DAY EXERCISE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


A TEMPERANCE DAY. 


{Fill the children with the spirit of the day. Enlist the parents by 
getting them to select temperance quotations, or incidents, or facts 
for their own children to give in response to roll-call. Give them a 
cordial invitation to be present. 

Decorate the boards with temperance sentiments, rolls of honor 
bearing the names of noted temperance leaders, and the various tem- 
perance organizations. Have a picture of Frances Willard, and all 
the temperance banners you can beg from your local societies. A 
calendar, borrowed from some W. C. T. U. worker, will supply many 
good quotations.]} 


PROGRAMME. 
1. Song: On, On, On, THE Boys Come MARCHING. 


Oh! the day has come at last, 
When the glorious tramp is heard, 
And the boys come marching fifty thousand strong ; 
And we grasp each other’s hand, 
While our hearts are full of joy, 
As the glorious song of temperance rolls along. 


Chorus.— 
On, on, on, the boys come marching, 
Like a grand majestic sea; 
And we'll dash away the rum 
From the homes we love so well, 
And we’ll stand beneath the temperance banner free. 


Oh! the feeblest heart grows strong, 
And the most despondent sure, 
When we hear the thrilling songs we love so well; 
For we know that want and woe 
We no longer shall endure, 
When the curse of rum is driven from our land.— Chor. 


Oh! the war has just begun, 
And we never mean to rest 
Till the demon rum is driven from our shore ; 
But we'll fight with all our might, 
And we'll win the day at last, 
And we'll shout the cry of victory o’er and o’er.— Chor 


2. Roll-call. 


['To be responded to by voluntary quotations, facts, inciden' 
or anecdotes bearing upon temperance. If all are not }'" 


vided, it may be better to have them given voluntarily, wit! 
calling the roll. | 
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IT, 
8. Recitation: Norurine to Me.” ; 
Then the turkey’s bald head, Proving with resistless might : 
‘¢ Tt’s nothing to me,” the mother said; Looking angry and red, Where there’s drink there’s danger. 
T have no fears that my boy will tread Appeared on the scene; the geese hissed him. 
oe The downward path of sin and shame, So as quick as a mouse Write it for the ae he ce seat 
And crush my heart, and darken his name.” Benny ran to the house, Write it fo fi th land 
Before his dear mother had missed him. 
It was something to her when her only son Write —'tis Duty’s stern command — 
7 From the path of right was early won, As he drew near he heard Where there’s drink there’s danger. 
an And madly cast in the flowing bowl : rhis rem song from his bird : (This may be given by seven boys, each one giving one stanza, and all 
A ruined body and a shipwrecked soul. “I’m only a little canary, coming in on the last line.] 
But I sing the day long; 9 W Pows Teuprkaxce C 
It’s nothing to me,” the young man cried; 9 Woman’s Power IN THE TeMPERANCE Cause. 
In his eyes was a flash of scorn and pride ; Cold water I drink and am merrv.” 1. J. G. Holland wrote in the album of Mrs. Rutherford B. 
‘* [heed not the dreadful things you tell; “ Little B ee a Hayes: ‘* Woman only can make wine-drinking unfashionable, 
hg I can rule myself, I know full well.” wend ary dead ated and heal the nation of its curse.” 


Sang the bird, soft and clear, 
** The wine, though it sparkles so ruddy, 
Will just send the red rose 
From your cheeks to your nose, 
And make your brain addled and muddy.” 


2. The W. C. 'T. U. has been truly called ‘* organized mother 


"Twas something to him when in prison he lay, 1 
ove.” 


fag The victim of drink,—life ebbing away, 
As he thought of his wretched child and wife, 
And the mournful wreck of his wasted life. 


3. Whatever individual mistakes may do with it, the work 
of saving tempted men and women from this form of ruin can 


: be made a source of the deepest growth in womanly character, 
‘* Tt’s nothing to me,” the voter said: 


a : : Benny hung down his head and the sweetest blessedness of womanly content. 

greatest a moment, then said : | Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
1en he gave his vote for the liquor trade, ** Cold water shall be my drink ever. 4. Since drunkenness comes first and hardest upon woman, 
Though hearts were crushed and drunkards made. And a promise I'll make, since it is to her what a swine is to a garden, rooting up every 
we It was something to him in after life, That the pledge I will take, sweet blossom, and destroying every fruit, and making a wil- 
When his daughter became a drunkard’s wife, ' And never will break it; no, never.” derness of the garden of the Lord, I have a right to say to 
And her hungry children cried for bread, — Amelia Starkweather. every young woman: By your look, by your work, and by your 
And trembled to hear their father’s tread. 6. Recitation: Ten Reasons Wuy Boys Snuourp Sian tue act bear testimony and exert your influence against intemperance. 

— Henry Ward Beecher 
4. Recitation: Wuy anv Because. [For ten boys.) 5. IT wish some strong, bright angel stood before you, just 


[One asks, and four answer, either singly or in concert.) now, while you read, girls, to flash before you, as no words of 


1. It will lead them to inquire what ardent spirit, wine, and : : 
mine can, the power you possess to help or hinder the cause of 


Wine that is beautiful, wine that is red, beer drinking lead to. 


3 3 } ry © ? » 2 ) Vere 
Why must I shun it with fear and dread? 2. It will lead them to resolve that theirs shall not be the 
Because,—‘ At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth drunkard’s end. 6. there is one thing that woman should stand for, it is 
” 99.95 -rance. — Henr ard Beecher. 
like an adder.”— Prov. 23:32. 3. It will teach them that they must act for themselves. an Henry Ward Beecher 


7. The women of the country. in what is called polite society, 
can do more to make the nation temperate than all the legis- 
lators and tumultuous reformers that are struggling and blun- 


4. It will cause them to feel, as they have never felt before, 
their own responsibility. 
5. It will give them a new and permanent interest in the tem- 


Why, when it moveth itself aright, 
Must not I look at the tempting sight? 


Because,—‘‘ Wine is a mocker.”— Prov. 20: 1]. dering in their efforts to this end. 
perance cause. W tl thi ia 1 thi 
8. omen, there are some things that you can do, and this 
| Why shall we stand, though in rage and mock, 6. It will preserve them most effectually from the entice- 
is one: You can make drinking unpopular and disgraceful 
As straight as a line and firm as a rock? ments of the wine-cup. 
Because,—‘‘ We will drink no wine.”— Jer. 35: 6. 7. It will prevent their being urged to drink by others. 


Have this understood — that every young man who drinks is 


: 8. It will make them good examples for others. . ‘ 
And though we should meet its serpent charm, socially proscribed. 


: 9. It will bring them out and embody them as a temperance 
Why are we sure we shall take no harm. 


army —a band of hope. 10. Recitation: HWunprep THousann. 
Because,— We will “touch not, taste not, handle not.”— 7 ce the tiv ri res 
Pag ven ’ ’ 10. It will make them active and bold to gather in others and One hundred thousand men,— 
Ol. 2:24. 
extend the cause. Gay youth and silvered head,— 
5. Recitation: Benny’s TEMPERANCE LESSON. 7. Song: Comer, Sign rue PLepGe. On every hill, in every glen, 
Little Benny, one day, [Tune.—* Hold the Fort.”) In palace, cot, and loathsome den, 
Each year, from rum, lie dead! 
Saw the gentlemen gay Come, my comrade, join our number, 
4: 3 are ousand sons Ol 
Sipping wine together so cheery, Leave your haunts of sin; Yearly Gad evaves freedom’ 
early find graves in freedom’s soil, 
And he thought it would be In the temperance army battling, Fr e Site. snd fri Is. f , 
0 n, good friends, from rum! 
Very funny to see Victory you shall win. ; 
The chickens get drunk and be merry. Ch On many a wooded plain 
orus.— 
Their glittering axes rung; 
So he poured out a glass Here’s the pledge. Oh! comrade, sign it; ‘ 6 , 
y Of the red wi alas! - ‘ Homes for their loved ones dear to gain, 
the red wine, alas! Sign, and keep it true: 
is , Phey tilled the soil and plowed the main, 
. And hastened to find his pet chickens ; Leave the cup, there’s poison in it, — : 
They taught with pen and tongue. 
And he laughed as he thought Misery and woe. ae : 
Our brothers — living by our side — 
How they’d reel all about, ‘ 
I- : ¢ . ” See the temperance banner waving They tasted — fell —and sadly died, 
And caper and act like ‘‘ the dickens. 
ll Proudly in the sky ; From rum, good friends, from rum! 
A A fine brood he soon found, Conquering heroes march beneath it, ‘ 
y Up many a fortress wall 
y Busy picking around, Firm to do or die.— Chorus. # é . 
Chey charged, with boys in blue, 
Whose mother was out in the garden. 
Hark! the tramp of many thousands Mid surging smoke and volleyed ball, 
Now,” said Benny, ‘* Drink, do! 
: : : Who have joined the band ; These they survived — only to fall 
But the chickens said, ‘* No; a 9 
— ; t. b aie" Forward! says the great Commander, From rum! Can it be true? 
eep! peep! no, we can eg your pardon. 4 
P- pee} : » DEB Y I To the promised land.— Chorus. Once noble men — perchance our pride — i 


> hen saw it sand MEN re died 
But the hen saw it all, Beltation: Dano. One hundred thousanc MEN have diec 
And she gave a great squall, Woite ’ he li 4 This year, good friends, from rum! 
And fairly flew in from her scratching. Om the liquor evere, 


Cut, cut, cut!” said the hen, Write it on the prison door, 
Don’t you do that again; Write it on the gin-shop fine, re 
No wine have they had since their hatching. Write, oh, write this truthful line : 
Where there’s drink there’s danger. Must children’s children feel the curse? 
‘* You’re a very bad boy Friends, shall we vacillate? 


Write it on the workhouse gate, 
Write it on the schoolboy’s slate, 
Write it on the copy-book, 

That the young may on it look: 

Where there’s drink there’s danger. 11. Song: Tue Rieur Prevatn. 

| Tune.—* Sweet By and 


To come here and annoy 

My darlings, cut, cut, cut-ca-da-ket!” 
And she swelled up so stout, 
And so blustered about, 

He ran just to get from her racket. 


Or shall our people now awake, 
And with loud voice the nation shake, 
And cry, AWAY WITH RUM? 


Write it on the churchyard mound, 
“ T’ve had very bad luck; ’ 


. Where the drink-slain dead are found ; When the right over wrong shall prevail, : 
aivenbrd oe shana Write it on the gallows high, When the woes of wine-drinking shall cease ; 
ding esata verre conga — Write it for all passers-by : Then all nations and people shall hail 
Where there’s drink there’s danger. With a shout the grand triumph of peace. 
You would better run back, | 
For, please you, I never take any.” Write it underneath your feet, Chorus.— ; 
Write it on the busy street, It will come by and by, } 
Then be magqenes — Write it for the great and small, When the race out of childhood has grown; | 
' In the mansion, cot, or hall: It will come by and bye, 
wears ae oe ee honeepel Where there’s drink there’s danger. When the age of true manhood shall dawn. 
» said, ‘* When you dine 
a ditak of this ae Write it on our ships which sail, Right ordains that the old wrongs shall cease, | 
It’s just what you want with your dinner.” Borne along by steam and gale ; And make way for the growth of reform : 
Write it in large letters plain, Truth and wisdom proclaim from on high 
But the pig gave a shrug, O’er our land and ’cross the main: That the triumph of virtue must come.— Chorus. 


* As he answered, ‘‘ Ugh! ugh! 


£ toll Where there’s drink there’s danger. 
I wouldn't taste that for a dollar. 


We shall meet, we shall sing, we shall reign 


Do you take yourself off, Write it always in the home, In the land where the saved never die ; 
And away from my trough, Write it where our drunkards roam We shall rest free from sorrow and pain, 

i Safe at home in the sweet by and by.— Chorus. 

And do it at once, or I'll holler. Year by year from good and right, y y i 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 30, ’95. 


WE are in a transition period educationally. 


Tue test of all educational writers is the sanity of 
their verdicts upon men, measures, and methods. 


A uirr.e professional reading each year is an abso- 
lute necessity for the greatest usefulness and for any 
progress. 

Un ess all signs fail, the educational excitement of 
the next few years will be greater than in the days of 
Horace Mann, even. We seem to be approaching a 
crisis. 

Iv is true to-day, as it was not ten years ago, that 
the teacher must read for something higher than 
‘methods,” for something more than “ principles”: he 
must read to know what the professional thinkers are 
saying and doing. 

{DUCATIONALLY We have teachers, principals, sup- 
erintendents, specialists, experts, and edueators. 
The teachers do the work, the principals take the 
blows, the superintendents do the planning, the spec- 
lalists take the cream, the experts do the “damning,” 
and the educators do the scheming. 


“OLp AND New Psycuo.oay,” by Dr. Larkin Dun- 
ton, Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. Hugo Munsterberg, and 
President G. Stanley Hall, is to be issued by the New 
England Publishing Company, Boston, at ten cents a 
copy. Itis the most that is wise and readable on 
psychology that has ever been offered for such a 
price. 

Just what adjective will apply to the sending out 
to the editors of daily, religious, and edueational 
papers an * official programme,” * Copyrighted, all 
rights reserved,” when they cannot refer to anything 
therein without liability of an infringement lawsuit. 


The official bulletin and official programme are duly 


“ copyrighted, all rights reserved,” and then the 
official programme is again “ copyrighted, all rights 


reserved.” 


Tur Journat made a bad mistake last week in 
saying that the special excursion to Greeley, Colo- 
rado, and Cheyenne was free. The reading of the 
invitation, which is so cordial, led to the expectation 
that it was a free trip. It is the next thing to it, 
costing but $3.00 for the round trip. Greeley is the 
third most interesting town in Colorado, and Chey- 
enne is more interesting than all the other towns in 
Wyoming. 


CHAMPIONING TEACHERS. 


The address of Dr. Hugo Miinsterberg at the Mas- 
sachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, printed in the Jour- 
nat of May 16th, has awakened more professional 
interest among teachers than any other educational 
address of many months, not excepting the report of 
the fifteen. It is not claimed that the interest is as 
general, for it was not similarly announced ; but it is 
the most magnificent championship of the teacher's 
power that has been put in the same space by any 
man in any age. 

If this statement is overdrawn, and anyone will 
state where, when, and by whom there has been a 
stronger professional recognition in brief, the JourNAL 
will be but too ready to acknowledge the superior utter- 
ance, and — if it is not copyrighted — will reproduce it. 

This championship comes in good time. The most 
vicious of the professional fads of the day is the 
fashion of treating teachers as of small calibre, their 
work as mediocre, their devotion to the cause mer- 
cenary, and their non-specialist leaders as “ ringsters.”’ 

Dr. Miinsterberg is as high authority in professional 
psychology, probably, as there is in either hemisphere. 
If there is any man who might be expected to look 
down from his psychological heights upon the non- 


_psychological teacher with disdain, that man is Pro- 


fessor Hugo Miinsterberg; hence; the force of his 
words when he puts the humblest teacher of tact and 
devotion upon the throne, and himself sits at his feet. 

What greater service can be rendered the profession 
than the dissemination of this grand utterance. The 
JouRNAL is to publish the papers upon “ The Old and 
the New Psychology,’ by Messrs. Dunton, Harris, 
Miinsterberg, and Hall, in pamphlet form. Price, 10 
cents for single copies; 7 cents in quantity. 


UNCLASSIFIED BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


The boys’ schools of Cleveland have been a dis- 
tinctive feature of the success of the system, and the 
suggestion of their discontinuance has been a great 
surprise outside the city, as it seems to have been a 
shock to the citizens themselves. If our memory is 
not at fault, there are three of these schools in the 
city. 

They were established in 1876, but not for the de- 
tention and reformation of the criminal class of boys, 
for at that time there was a House of Refuge, an ex- 
cellent institution, and admirably managed by the 
present truant officer. When it was abolished a few 
years ago, the boys, of necessity, were thrown into 
the boys’, or unclassified, schools, which have since 
suffered in reputation. The establishment of the pro- 
posed reform school will relieve these schools of the 
odium now attached to them, and will allow them to 
carry out the original purpose to better advantage. 

The purpose of the unclassified schools is not alone 
to relieve the lady teachers of the burden of disciplin- 
ing refractory boys, but also to provide a school for 
boys who have unfortunate physical weaknesses 
which make their association with a mixed school 
unsuitable, or which so affect them that they are not 
able to take care of themselves in a largely attended 
school, where the stronger boys are not always careful 
of the rights of the weaker. 

These boys have violated no statute and could not 
legally be taken from their parents. Not over one- 
third, and probably not one-fourth, of the boys attend- 
ing the schools during the year could be ‘sent toa 
reform sehool. 


DISSECTION OF THE CAT#* 


The issue is sharply drawn between the science 
teachers of biology and physiology, and those who 
vigorously oppose all dissection in the school. The 
most ardent opponent is from Providence, and now 
the best manual for dissection comes from the same 
city. 

Popular prejudice is largely against the practice of 
dissection in the school, and the most scholarly biolo- 
gists and physiologists have been equally skeptical, 
but from radically different standpoints. The former 
prejudice is inherited, is a natural shrinking from 
blood and all attendant conditions ; the professional op- 
position is from a lack of faith in the utility of half- 
and-half teaching. This book meets the latter, and 
with this we are chiefly concerned. We express no 
opinion regarding the prejudices of society. That is a 
phase of life of which no one can speak wisely ; conven- 
tionalism has its tyrannies, which are felt nowhere 
more than in the schools. The thing that hath been 
is the thing that must be, and he who accepts that 
version of life has no judgment that is “worth a 
penny” upon any modern question. On the other 
hand, there are those who are equally ardent in their 
belief that the thing that hath been is the thing that 
is not to be longer, if it can be changed, and their 
opinion is worth less, if possible, than that of the 
other. We are not in sympathy with those who 
would let prejudice rule out the dissecting table, nor 
do we expect any good from the introduction of the 
“dead cat” for the sake of having the children see 
the “cutting and carving” of an animal. The one 
question to our mind is, Is there any adequate gain 
from familiarity with the dissecting table and knife ? 
This book seems to give a clear, effective, affirmative 
answer to this question. The dissecting table study 
of one cat, under the guidance of this book, would 
seem to be worth more than an endless study in an 
aimless way of the facts of anatomy. We express no 
opinion as to its working in the school, but if teachers 
can get one-half as much out of the study that these 
authors have, the question of utility is solved. That 
of sentiment remains for others. 

*** 4 Laboratory Guide for the Dissection of the Cat. An 
introduction to the study of anatomy.” By Frederic P. Earlham 


and Ralph W. Tower of Brown University. Price, $1.00, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CONCLUSIVENESS OF A SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Decisions.— The supreme court of New Jersey holds, 
in the case of Thompson v. Board of Education of the 
Borough of Elmer (51 Atlantic Reporter, 168), that a 
school teacher, who has litigated successfully before 
the state superintendent the controverted questions 
upon which her right to compensation depends, is 
entitled to a writ of mandamus to enforce a decision 
in her favor. In such case, the only burden upon 
the teacher is to show that the jurisdiction of the 
state superintendent extended to the matter in dis 
pute and over the parties in controversy. The state 
superintendent having been given authority to hear 
and determine certain matters, his determination 
thereupon has the conclusive quality of a judgment 
pronounced in a legally created court of limited juris- 
diction acting within the bounds of its authority. 
There is no distinction in point of conclusiveness 
between the decisions of special tribunals and the 
judgments of courts of record; the difference is solely 
in the presumption of jurisdiction. 

Remepies AGAtnst Communrties.— Cer- 
tain portions of Texas are exempt from the district 
system of free schools, the public schools therein 
being conducted under what is known as the “com- 
munity system.” School communities, says the 
court of civil appeals of that state (Fuller v. Brown, 
30 8. W. Rep. 506), are not corporations at all, and 
are but mere voluntary annual organizations for the 
use of the school fund derived from the apportion- 
ment of the general fund of the state andcounty, if 
any, made for the instruction of a specifie number of 
children within the scholastic age for the current 
scholastic year. ‘Rhey are without territorial limits> 
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and no local tax can be levied for their benefit. The 
powers of the trustees are very limited, and they 
have no power to use the funds placed to the credit 
of the community with the county treasurer, except 
or the purposes and in the manner indicated. They 
lave no power to create a deficiency debt. The fund 
with the county treasurer can only be drawn upon 
‘or the purpose of paying for the erection and repairs 
of school buildings, and for the purchase of school 
furniture and property, and for the payment of teach- 
ers; and the terms and conditions upon which it 
may be disbursed are very stringent, and it is guarded 
by strict requirements for its disbursement. No suit 
can be maintained against the school community, for 
it is without power to sue or to be sued; nor could 
the school fund be disbursed to pay damages for the 
breach of a contract by the trustees with a teacher. 
The school law provides that trustees shall have the 
power to employ and dismiss teachers, but that, in 
cases of dismissal, teachers shall have the right of 
appeal to the county and state superintendent. But 
the court suggests that it may well be doubted if the 
remedy provided is adequate where, while the teacher 
is resorting to his appeal, the fund to which he may 
look is being exhausted, and the time in which he 
ay teach is expiring, and intimates (but does not 
decide) that it may be that the teacher can apply at 
once to the district court for a mandamus to reinstate 
him, where his rights have been capriciously ignored, 
though not where the dismissal was for cause, and 
the trustees have exercised a discretion confided in 
them by law. In this case the teacher appealed, and 
got a decision of the state superintendent of public 
instruction, ordering that he be reinstated and _ re- 
stored to all his rights under his contract, but the 
trustees paid no attention to the decision, and the 
district court was asked, among other things, to com- 
pel obedience to the decision by mandamus. He 
showed a good case for mandamus, it is said, but that 
writ was refused on the ground that it would be use- 
less on account of lapse of time and the peculiar 
character of school communities, as above explained, 
which would leave no fund with which he could be 
paid, 


OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS. 


The Forum for May has a characteristic public 
school article. It is thoroughly readable, and. has 
already occasioned much newspaper comment, but it 
will not accomplish a fractional part of the good it 
night, were it a scientific study of conditions instead 
of a sensational statement of second-hand facts (?). 
The facts regarding overcrowding are bad enough, but 
when conditions are overstated they lose all their 
terror. An overstatement excites the “cranks,” who 
have no influence for the accomplishment of reforms. 
\ few undeniable fearful facts, closely held to, pass 
unheeded by the cranks, but stir to the very depths 
the great body of the people, in whom is vested re- 
formatory power. One very modest sentence by a 
practically unheard of man in Springfield, HL, in 
1858, “The Union cannot permanently endure, half 
slave and half free,” produced results which enabled 
lim who uttered the sentence to write the proclama- 
tion that freed millions of bondmen. It was worth 
« million of the more exciting utterances of ex- 
tremists. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s success in the great crusade upon 
the platform of the Ten Commandments was due to 
‘he facet that he concentrated his charges upon the 
volice foree and all that it signified. In other cities 
there has been more execrative abuse of the saloon 
ind the brothel, while many have denounced with 
equal ardor the theatre and the society reception. 
oneentration upon something really fearful that can 
© proved, and is proved, is always a mighty moral 
There is overcrowding in nearly all the public 

There are some extreme cases in all the 
arge cities. In Boston, for instance, there are a few 
rank eases of overcrowding that are sure to be reme- 
lied, but when this article says, that Boston needs 
$2,000,000 for school buildings immediately, to res- 
cue the, children fromp sardine boxes,gas it were, the 


orce, 


«hools. 


whole thing becomes ridiculous. Boston does need 
authority to spend $2,000,000, to keep pace with the 
growth of the city in new directions, and to relieve 
some serious sanitary defects. An honest statement 
of the situation in Boston would be of great service, 
while such a misstatement is little less than ridicu- 
lous. Here is a characteristically senseless sentence : 
The school buildings of Boston'are “the most sense- 
less and costly blunders ever made by parsimonious 
ignorance.” Allowing that the school buildings were 
the worst in the United States,— while as a matter 
of fact they are among the best for the year in which 
each was built,—what respect can anyone have for 
the intellect or conscience of a man who can sweep 
out through all times and all lands and say that the 
school buildings of Boston are “the most senseless 
and costly blunders ever made by parsimonious igno- 
rance ”! 

The few facts given, although at second hand and 
-consequently unreliable, are worthy of verification, 
if such be possible. Here is the one startling bit of 
information: “In the primary schools of Brooklyn 
there were last October 377 classes in which the 
conditions of effective teaching and hygienic precau- 
tion did not exist. Of these, 231 had more than 60 
in a room, 65 more than 70, 22 over 80,18 over 90, 
2 over 100, 16 over 120, 4 over 130, and 2 over 140.” 
Now, it would be interesting to know whether or not 
the 140 children in a schoolroom were there for the 
entire session, or whether that was merely the place 
of rendezvous, from which they went to classrooms 


for recitations. The impression that this article 
makes is that there are in Brooklyn 22 schoolrooms 


in the ordinary sense of the term—rooms intended for 
50 or 60 children, in which there are over 120 children, 
some running as high as 140. If it does not mean 
this, it is deliberate deception. An honest, scientific 
study of the conditions of these 377 classes would be 
a great public service, but the bold statement of that, 
which may mean much or nothing, is worse than 
worthless. 

Again, the city of Buffalo is said to have 20,000 
children who do not go to school at all. Of what 
age? From eight to twelve, which is the age in 
which by general consent no child shall be allowed 
to escape; from six to fourteen, which is the practi- 
cal school age; or from five to twenty-one, which is 
the absurd school age in New York. ‘Tell us some- 
thing that is tangible, gentlemen, and we will wel- 
come it as a contribution to the educational discus- 
sion of the day, be it never so humiliating, but of 
this! Well, there is no use for it among educated or 
educational men. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The college libraries contain $3,542,902 bound volumes. 

The North Central states expend for schools, $62,828,565 ; 
North Atlantic, $48,006,369; South Central, $10,796,864; 
Western, $10,130,815; South Atlantic, $8,519,873. 

‘Twenty-five thousand dollars has been given to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan by Mrs. J. 'T. Stranahan for the establishment 
of scholarships in memory of her father, the late Colonel Seth 
Harrison of Brooklyn. 

In fourteen states schools devoted to agricultural work are 
maintained for both white and colored students. The total 
number of institutions offering courses in agriculture is sixty- 
five. 
degree in agriculture extends over a period of three or four 


In these institutions the college course leading to a 


vears. while there are shorter courses in dairying and similar 
work, which cover only a few months. Besides these, there 
are courses of lectures on farming given in various localities by 
members of the faculties of these colleges. Some idea of the 
extent of this work may be gained from the following figures 
taken from the United States Agricultural report: The total 
number of professors in the faculties of these several colleges 
numbered in the past year 1,282; the total number of students, 
17.623: the total revenue of these institutions for the year was 
$4,024,132; and the value of additions to their equipment is 
placed at $1,481,657. 

The University of Buffalo has recently incorporated a school 
of pedagogy, with its other departments of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy. The school is designed for advanced 
students of teaching; particularly, though not altogether, for 
principals, superintendents, and training teachers, and hence 
will be devoted exclusively to professional work. It will have 
a faculty of its own, four of whom have already been ap- 


pointed, t.e., Dr. F. M.. McMurry,®Mr. Herbert} G. Lord,{ Dr. 
Ida C. Bender, Mme. Natalie Mankell. In addition to the 
regular work, short courses of lectures will be delivered by 
prominent educators. The theories advanced in regard to edu- 
cation will be applied, tested, and further developed in a well 
organized and fully equipped graded school, which is entirely 
under the control of the faculty of pedagogy, and in which stu- 
dents will be allowed ample opportunity for practice. The 
school is no sense a money-making institution, it being sus- 
tained by the munificence of public-spirited citizens of Buffalo, 
under the conviction that institutions of the highest order for 
the training of teachers are seriously necded. The course of 
study will cover a period of two years. 

Eastern Connecticut has had a red-letter day in her educa- 
tional history, the occasion being the dedication of the new 
normal training school, G. P. Phenix, principal. The enthu- 
siastic audience attending the dedicatory exercises was addressed 
by Mr. A. B. Morrill of New Haven, the first principal of the 
Willimantic school, who gave delightful reminiscences of the 
early days; Hon. David Camp of New Britain, principal of the 
first normal school in Connecticut; Drs. Henry Barnard and 
William T. Harris, Anthony Ames of the state board, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Cooke. The interest of the dedicatory 
exercises was fully maintained at the evening reception, when, 
after greeting Principal and Mrs. Phenix, all made an admiring 
tour of the commodious building. All took pleasure in testify- 
ing to the excellence of the work of the Willimantic school, 
and promised their heartiest codperation in the new institution. 
The interior is ideal, each department being admirably arranged 
for the purpose for which it is to be used. Connecticut may well 
be proud of this new testimonial to her interest in education. 


THIS: AND THAT. 


But Nature knows no wilderness, 
There are no missing in her numbered ways ; 
In her great heart ts no forgetfulness, 
Each grave she keeps she will adorn, caress — 
And all her days are Decoration Days.— H. H. 


, ~ tole Waldo Emerson entered the Boston Latin school in 
813. 

Florence Nightingale celebrates her seventy-fifth birthday 
this month. 

Among the books prohibited from sale in Russia is Bryce’s 
‘* American Commonwealth.” 

Salvator Rosa was the son of a poor architect who made inef- 
fectual efforts to thwart his son’s predilection for art. 

Christiana Nilsson, a Scandinavian vocalist, was the daugh- 
ter of an humble Swedish peasant, born in a lowly cabin. 

Thorwaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, gave an impulse to 
art in his native country, which has no like example in history. 

M. Pervis de Chavannes, the distinguished French artist, is 
said to receive $50,000 for decorating one room in the public 
library. 

Boston has a blind architect. He designed the plans for the 
Natural History building, the Howe building, and a number of 
tenements belonging to the Perkins Institution and the Massa- 
chusetts school for the blind. 

The four chief sources of revenue for the British govern- 
ment are import duties $100,000,000; internal revenue on 
spirits, $125,000,000; the income tax, $70,000,000; and the 
stamp taxes, $70,000,000. 

At a country school in England it is said that one of the ex- 
aminers in a general exercise wrote the word ‘‘ dozen” on the 
blackboard, and asked the pupils to each write a sentence con- 
taining the word. He was somewhat taken aback to find on 
one of the papers the following sentence, ‘‘ I dozen know my 
lesson.” — Harper’s Round Table. 

Professor Sayce writes from Assuan: “ I think I have found 
Nimrod in the cuneiform inscriptions. His full name was Nazi 
Murnda the Kassu, and he was the Babylonian contemporary of 
the father of the Assyrian king who restored Ninevah and 
founded Colah about fifty years before the Exodus. So Moses 
seems to have been right, after all.” 

Charles Dickens once received an invitation to a ‘+ Walter 
Scott” party, each guest being expected to appear in the chare 
acter of one or the other of Scott’s heroes. On the eventful 
night, however, Dickens appeared in simple evening dressy 
among a host of ‘* Rob Roys” and ‘* Ivanhoes.” The host 
asked him which of Scott’s characters he represented, “ Why, 
sir,” replied Dickens, ‘‘I am a character you will find in 
every one of Scott’s novels. I am the ‘ gentle reader.’” 

Miss Ume Tsuda, head of the English department in the 
Peeresses’ school, Tokio, Japan, tells in the Independent a 
touching story of the aged mother of Sakamoto, commander of 
the warship Akagi, who was killed in the thickest of the fight 
during the great naval victory of the Yellow Sea. Commander 
Sakamoto left an aged mother, a wife, and three young children. 
As soon as his death was officially ascertained, a messenger was 
dispatched from the naval department to convey the sad tidings 
to his family. ‘The communication was made duly to the wife, 
and before the messenger had left the house it had reached the 
ears af the old mother, who, tottering into the room where the 
officer was awaiting, saluted and greeted him duly, and then, 
with dry eyes and clear voice, said: ‘So it seems by your tid- 
ings that my son has been of some service this time.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to 
send their correct names and addresses with contributions, not 
necessarily for use, but that we may know to whom to direct 
any personal correspondence. | 


RHODE ISLAND’S NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The new state normal school at Providence, a cut of which 
is here presented, will be ready for occupancy on the first of 
September, 1896. The building is situated on high ground, 
and will be surrounded by an open area, terraced and turfed, 
making the site as attractive as possible. The design is classic, 
and the work is to be executed in light buff brick, with almost 
white terra cotta trimmings, and the interior of the building is 
to be finished throughout in oak mouldings. 

The first story is to be occupied by the training school. On 
the second floor is located a study hall, two stories in height, 
with a gallery, accommodating on the main floor 306 students 
with individual desks; the library, offices of the principal, and 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Euripipes Ancest1s. Edited by Mortimer Lamson 
Earle. New York: Macmillan & Co. 202 pp. 90 cents. 
This is, in almost every respect, a thoroughly satisfactory 

edition of the ‘‘Alcestis” for school use. Dr. Farle has util- 

ized the results of the most recent and most thorough German 
scholarship, and he shows, in his introduction notes, and other 
helps, the results of his qwn careful, painstaking, and broad 
study of the work. The book is manufactured with all the at- 
tractiveness and thought of the practical needs of a school book, 
which are so characteristic of the text-books provided by Mac- 


millan. 


Towns aNp Edited by Edward P. 
Cheyney. Published by the department of history of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 8}x5} inches. 40 pp. Price, 
20 cents. 

The second volume of the ‘‘ Translations and Reprints from 
the Original Sources of European History ”—a very valuable 
publication in spite of a name which defies abbreviation — 
opens with a number which, for intrinsic value, has hardly 
been equalled in the preceding issues. From the historical lit- 
erature of medieval England, a large number of representative 
documents have been selected and translated, showing, by 


4 
RYBBR, Prov. 


Tue Ruope Istanp State Normat 


the trustees’ room, the strangers’ parlor, classrooms, zodlogical 
and botanical laboratories, and biology room. 

The third room contains the museum, rooms for drawing, 
double parlors for use of societies, lecture rooms, chemical and 
physical laboratories, ete. Abundant space is given to lava- 
tories, etc. A fine gymnasium is in the rear of the main build- 
ing. Arrangements are made on the roof for an observatory, 
with transit rooms at left and right. The size of the gym- 
nasium is 45x90, of the various classrooms is 26 x 30, of the 
study hall is 60 x 72, and the library is 30 x 72. 

Rhode Island is to be congratulated upon having, in the near 
future, one of the most commodious school buildings in this 
section, 


——o—— 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


|The following, written for the ‘‘ Notes and Queries ” page, 
is from one of the best writers and educationists of America. | 

Mr. Editor: 1 had heard and read, of late, so much which I 
did not understand, about the old and new psychology, that it 
was refreshing to find ina recent number of the Journat or 
Epvucation an attempt to define some of the terms that are 
having such a run at present in our éducational conventions 
and school journals. 

The fact, however, that those who make the most use of 
‘*apperception,” ‘ correlation,” concentration,” codrdina- 
tion,” “ pedagogical value,” ete., render it necessary for Dr. 
Harris to explain what the disciples of the different schools of 
psychology mean by these terms, suggests that it would be but 
fair to those of us who lay no claim to the title of philosophers, 
and have but a limited knowledge of psychology, old or new, 
if these terms were used less frequently in addressing, or 
writing for, primary and grammar school teachers, until lectur- 
ers and writers themselves come to some agreement as to the 
meaning and ‘+ educational value * of the terms. 

In connection with this subject I have been much interested 
in what Professor Munsterberg of Cambridge is reported to 
have said at the last meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club. It 
was the professor's conviction ‘ that tact, sympathy, and inter- 
est were much more important for the teacher than all the 
twenty-seven laboratories of psychology in this country.” He 
did not think that a teacher could learn anything for his teach- 
ing methods from the study of psychology, nor could the study 
help him in his pedagogic work. 
from Germany ? 


Is this the latest importation 
By 


charters, customals, ordinances, and records of gilds,— mer- 
chant, craft, social, and religious,— how the town governments 
were organized and administered. The work is so very well 
done, and promises to prove so very useful, that one can but 
complain because it is not even more valuable. It would have 
been easy throughout to select equally representative docu- 
ments, which are not already available in Stubb’s ‘‘ Select 
Charters,” and thus make an even larger addition to the body 
of material within the reach of all students. 


Constantin PAR Lupovic HAtevy. Edited 
by O. B. Super. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 208 pp. 
The extraordinary popularity of ‘‘ L’Abbé Constantin” as- 

sures a welcome for every new edition. The latest one is 

accompanied by notes and a vocabulary, and is lacking in ‘+a 
few brief passages which might be considered objectionable by 
some American teachers.” 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS,— COMMERCIAL PERCENT- 
AGE. By James F. Willis. Short Process Series. Boston: 
New England Publishing Company. 

James F. Willis has developed special power in the selection 
of examples and problems, especially in percentage. In this 
book there are about 1,285 examples and problems in simple 
percentage, profit and loss, commission and brokerage, stocks, 
simple interest, compound interest, partial payments, trade dis- 
count, true discount, bank discount, insurance, taxes, duties or 


customs, domestic exchange, foreign exchange, and averaging 

accounts. None, hereafter, need make excuse for the inahjjj:, 

of pupils to do perfect work in commercial percentage that t}\.\ 

have not a sufficient number of problems. : 

PANTOMIMES, OR WorDLEss Poems. By Mary Tuckey 
Magill. New York: Edgar S. Werner, 108 East 16th strecr. 
Price, $1.25. 

A new edition of this book has just been issued, embraciy. 
not only the old book, newly and beautifully illustrated, but 4) 
interesting addition, consisting of a number of pantomimie ,, p- 
resentations of poems, plays, and familiar stories. All are cot 
to music. Recitations used by Miss Magill herself, and yo, 
elsewhere obtainable, are now published for the first tin. 
Many of them are from her own pen. The book is adorned 
with thirty-seven beautiful full-page illustrations. 

Tue Frencn Revorution, 1789-1791. Edited 
James Harvey Robinson. Philadelphia: Published by jy/o 
Department of History of the University of Pennsylvania, 
32 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Number 5 of the Translations and Reprints from the Oriyin,q) 
Sources of European History, which are managed by Mr. [ana 
C. Munro of Pennsylvania, contains a number of documents 
bearing upon the opening period of the French Revolution, 
edited by Professor Robinson. 


-‘M. Ciceronts Cato MAtor Senecruwrr. 


Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood. New York: American 

Book Company. 159 pp. 

Professor Rockwood of Bucknell has prepared an excellent 
edition of the ‘‘ De Senectute, with the usual critical and other 
helps for the pupils, including an‘ample index — a most commend- 
able innovation. 


By R. D. de la Cor 
New York: R. D. 


FRENCH IN TWENTY LESSONS. 
tina. Revised by Professor J. Leroux. 
Cortina. 108 pp. 

Professor Leroux of the Naval Academy at Annapolis has 
carefully revised the first book of the ‘‘ Cortina Method” 
French book. This excellent manual for self study, or school 
use, is now even better suited to meet the needs of those for 
whom it has been prepared than it was before. 


THE opening number of the Thirteenth Series of 
the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Politi- 
cal Science contains a carefully prepared account of the gov- 
ernment of the Colony of South Carolina, written on the basis 
of a thorough study of all the available sources for South Caro- 
lina history, by Dr. Edson L. Whitney, now professor of his- 
tory at Benzania, Mich. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
121 pp. 75 cents. 


Mr. Joun H. Latane has prepared a paper on the 
‘¢ Early Relations between Maryland and Virginia,” which is 
published in Nos. III. and IV. of the current series of the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies. Baltimore: The Jolins 
Hopkins Press. 50 cents. 66 pp. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
OUR PROFESSION, AND OTHER Poems. By Jared Barhite. Price, 
$1.00. Long Island City: The Author. 

POWELL’S POCKET RATE BOOK OF MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Price, 50 cents. Springfield, Mass.: G. H. Powell. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. By Field Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley. Price, $1.25.——TuHkE CONDITION OF WOMAN IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Madame Blanc. Price, $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

RoyaL Upricut Copy Books. (9 vols.) Price, $1.00 per dozen. 
—RovyaL Copy Books. (19 vols.) Price, $1.00 per dozen. —Royat 
STAR Copy Books. (9 volumes.) Price, $1.00 per dozen, — CoLonkrl 
KINDERGARTEN DRAWING Books. (I. and II.) Price, $1.00 per dozen. 
RoyAL CROWN READERS. (4 vols.) KINDERGARTEN DRAWING 
Books. (4 vols.) Price, 50 cents a dozen, —-GRADUATED DRAWING 
CARDS. Price, 50 cents. POPULAR SCIENCE, By John Gall. Price, 
50 cents. COMMON THINGS. Price, 50 cents. MAGNETISM AN) 
ELECTRICITY. (3 vols.) 30 cents each. TorcH BEARERS OF HISTORY, 
By Amelia H. Stirling. Price, 50 cents. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH Composition. By James Morgan Hart. 
Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: Eldridge & Brother. : 

WALTER Scor?’s POETICAL WorkKS. Price, $1.00. New York: T. \ 
Crowell & Co. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE OCCASION, Compiled by Franklin Noble, Price, 
$1.75. New York: E. B. Treat. : 

READINGS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. By Catherine 
eel Reignolds-Winslow. (2 vols.) Boston: Leach, Shewell, & San- 
orn. 

MEMOIRS OF BARRAS, 


(4 vols.) Edited by George Duruy. Price, 


$3.75. New York: Harper & Brothers. ‘ 
BALZAc’s EUGENIE GRANDET, Edited by Eugéne Bergeron. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 
A TEX?T-BOOK OF PHysIoLoGy. By M. Foster. Price, 


LAND’S TREASURE BY FOREIGN TRADE, Price, 7 


By Thomas Munn. 
cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


15-CENT READING MATTER. 


The x Riverside x 


With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical 
Sketches, and Notes. 


63. LONGFELLOW’S PAUL REVER®’S RIDE, Ete.* 
64, 65, 66. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Cuaries and 
Mary Inthree parts. [Also in one volume, linen, 
67. SHAKE*PEARE’S JULIUS CESAR,* 
68. GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. THE TRAVELLER, Ktec. 
69. HAWTHORNE’S OLD MANSE, AND A FEW MOSSES * 
70. A SELECTION FROM WHITTIER’S CHILD-LIFE IN POETRY, 
71. A SELECTION FROM WHITTIER’S CHILD-LIFE IV PROSE, 
Nos. 70 and 77 also in one volame, linen, 40 cents. 
72. MILTON'S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS, LYCIDAS, AND 
SONNETS, 


* 11 and 63 also in one volume, linen, 40 cents ; likewise, 40 and 69, and 55 and 67. 


Literature x Series. 


ADAPTED FOR USE IN ALL 
GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 


Issues: 
73. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, Etc. 
. GRAVS ELEGY, Ete. COWPER’S JOHN GILPIN, Etc. 
7. SCUDDER’S GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
{Double number, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents.] 
76. WORDSWORTH ON THE INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY, Etc 
v7. BURNS’S COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT, Etc. 
. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
{Double number, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents.]} 
. LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
COLERIDGE’S RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, Etc. ; CAMP: 
BELL’S LOCHIEL’S WARNING, Ete. 
** Also bound in linen, 25 cents. 


Single Numbers 15 cents each, net, 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of cach number of the Series will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


21 East 17th St., New York. 


158 Adams St., Chicago. 
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$2.50 TO DENVER ducted and in charge of competent Rock Island 
Will be the Sleeping Car rate from Chicago on| Route representatives. Many tourists will go 
the special trains of selected Tourist Sleepers |from Denver to Colorado Spr ngs and Manitou 
which the Great Rock Island Route has ar-|and for your homeward trir ou should remem- 
ranged to run to Denver, in order to transport |ber that the Rock Islari! has a line running 
quickly, comfortably, and cheaply the great directly east from Colorado Springs, from 
bulk of teachers and tourists who desire to|Whence it operates solid trains to Omaha and 
take advantage of the low round trip rate of one Chicago, thus avoiding the necessity of return- 
fare plus $2.00 to the National Educational As- |ing to Denver. 
sociation Meeting at Denver, in July, seas | Reservation diagrams are now ready, and 
As the Pullman Company has decided not to this early announcement is made in order to 
run Tourist Cars east of Chicago, the specials enable intending patrons to reserve berths in 
will all start from Chicago, leaving July 6th at/advance. The rate for double berth from 
11.00 A.M., after the arrival of morning trains Chicago to Denver in tourist sleeper will be 
from the east, and running via Omaha, arriving 92-50, in first-class Pullman $6.00, and from 
at Denver early the following evening, making |Omaha to Denver $1.50 in tourist and $3.50 in 
the trip with but one night out. first-class Pullman. 

In addition to the Tourist Sleeper specials,) For full information regarding rates and 
a special train of first-class Pullmans will be arrangements for the special trains, address 
run via Omaha, leaving Chicago on above JOHN SEBASTIAN, Yi 
named date, all specials being personally con- | 4t G. T. and P. A., Chicago, TI. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Julv 8-August 16, 1895. 


During the Summer of 1895 instruction will be given by professors and instructors of Cornell 
University in the following subjects : 


Sanscrit, History, Geology, 

Greek, Philosophy, Deentng and Art, 

Latin, | Experimental Psychology, Mechanical Drawing and 
German, Mathematics, Designing, 

French, Physics, Architectural Drawing, 
Italian, ‘ Chemistry, Experimental Engineering, 
English, Elocution, Botany, Physical Training. 


In all eighty-five coarses are offered by fourteen of the professors of the University and seven- 
teen instructors. 
The SCHOOL OF LAW will be open from July 6 to August 30, and courses are offered in 


Real Property Law, Corporations, Domestic Relations, 
Equity, Bailments, 

rimes ercantile Law Wills and Administration. 
Codes of Procedure, Torts, 


For a circular giving detailed information regarding the courses offered, the instructors, the 
fees, and the cost of living in Ithaca, address the Secretary of the Summer School, 
16 4t eow Prof. O. F. Emerson, /thaca, NV. Y. 


Chautauqua Summer Courses 
A Complete System of Collegiate Instruction (July 6-Aug. 16). 


School of Arts and Sciences. School of Music. 


Forty-five courses by professors from Yale, Regular course in musical theory and_prac- 
Johns Hopkins, The University of Chicago, ce by leading musicians, in charge of H. R. 
etc. Thorough college work. Palmer, Mus. Doc. 

School of Pedagogy. School of Expression. , 
Literary analysis the basis of interpretation 

Ten departments, 15 courses. Concentrated hict ley 

which finds expression through a well-developed 
work. Best methods. Faculty from Teachers organism. Mr. S. H. Clark and Mrs. C.E 
College, N. Y., with Pres. W. L. Hervey in Rishon in « 

schoo 
Schools of Sacred Literature. Under the cline Gon of Or. Wee 

Important courses by Biblical specialists, with of the Yale Gymnasium. A symmetrical and 
Prof. William R. Harper in charge. The liter- thorough curriculum, Normal courses for 
ary study of the Bible valuable for teachers. teachers. 


practical work in every departmen 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Summer Schools. 1895. 


C ourses of Instruction: Vocal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte. Penmanship (inc'uding Vertical 
Writing), and Physical Culture. New, special. and valuable features of general interest. . 

The EASTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held at BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. I.. July 16 to August 2, inclusive. 

The WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL vill be held at NORTHWESTERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highland Park (near Chicago), Ill., August 6 to August 23, inclusive. 

Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS. 31 East 17th St.. New York, Sec. of Eastern 
School ; to A. A. SILVER. Jr., 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, Bus M’g'r; to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., Sec. of Western School ; or to A. W. HOBSON, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., Bus. M’g’r. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLark. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St. | 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


DIPLOMAS, Certiticates, ete., of 
the highest grade, furnished ata 
moderate cost to any kind of 
_£9 school, whether one or athou- 
_é€} sand be required. Plainas you 
££) please, ornate as you please, 
but always chaste, artistic, correct. 
Special designs made to order in 
a few days. Don’t fail to tell us 
_49 (1) How many; (2) Kind of 
_é# 3 school. Send stamp and men- 
4) tion “ Journal of Education,” 
if you wish to see full-size work. 
Be wise to-day! There are others, 
but you take no risks when you deal 

with AMES & ROLLINSON COM- 


— 


« PVBLISHERS * ENGRAVERS 


+ LITHOGRAPHER 


*202:BROADWAY > 
NEW: YORK 


Short Process Series. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '™ COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES F. WILL Is. 
Paper. ° Price, 25 cents. 


Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compound Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 

The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 
the practice work §0 per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND OBATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. : 
Has a tho’ and spetemato course of study, including a complete system of A gga Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
Chartered by the State. 

~Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’ 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Lectures, Readings, Concerts, and Entertainments. 


Among the lecturers for 1845 are Principal A. M. Fairbairn (Oxford), Prof. A, B. Bruce (Glas- 
gow),Mr. John Fiske, Dr. E, EK, Hale, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. John H. Barrows, 
Pres. G, Stanley Hall, Pres. W. R. Harper, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. George D. Boardman, 
Prot. B. P. Bowne, Prof. C. T. Winchester, and many more. 

The Hotel Atheneum offers best accommodations at reasonable prices. A large number of 
guest cottages ; rates, $5 per week and upwards. 

Send for complete catalogue and lecture schedule. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. . . . . Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. AUDITORIUM, Chicago, Ill. 
Most charming seaside location. Cool and pleasant. 
Send for list ot publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. (15-tf 


THE H. E. HOLT 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The 12th annual session will be held in the beautiful and commodious buildings of Tufts College, only 
four miles from Boston, commencing July 30th, and c!osing with graduating exercises August 21st. 


d for circulars. Address . 
ef eow 3t] Mrs. H. KE. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. Chicago (Englewood), Ill. 8S. JACKMAN, Manager. 
A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School, 

Three Weeks: July 15 to August 3, 1895. Fifteen Well Equipped Departments, 

For circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 
15-e0w] WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station ‘ 0,” Chicago, 


The Teachers’ Convention in July. 
Cheapest rates out (f New England G RAN D TRU N K RAILWAY : 


to all points Wert via 
Falls and the great St. Clair Tunnel, also via Montreal, following 
the shores of the famous St. Lawrence River for 300 miles. 


Niagara 


HANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shortland Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the begieane of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators. In use in man 
schools. laries good. Correspondence solicited. Circular on app ication. Address MARY ALDERSO 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite ** Youth’s Companion.’’) eow 


The No. e 
More Permanent Alignment, A 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed, 
Readily Adjustable Paper and 
Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Scamans & Benedict,327 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Office, 15 School Street. 


Wew England Bureau. WANTED. 


First-Class Accommodations. Unequaled Service. 
Teachers returning will complete the er joyment of their trip by taking a sail through the Thou- 
sand Islands and the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, from Kingston to Montreal. 
For further patticulars as to this route app'y to 
N, J. GRACE, G. T. BELL, N. J. POW ER. 
'D. P. &., C. T. Ry., A.G.P. A.,G. T. Ry., G.P. Ay GT. Ry, 
Boston, Mass. Montreal, P.Q Montreal, P. Q. 


WANTED, — A housekeeper, to take charge of a/| In a Pennsylvania city high school, ' «xt September, a 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall, io connection with a New Eng | New England college-trained lady a*-istant, of experi- 
land Academy, to provide a home for lady pupils in | ence, qualified to teach French, L tn, Masic, — 
term time and summer boarders during the long vaca | ing, and English brant hes—Art and / rench especially. 
tion. The woman of sema!l means, who bas children | Good salary. 


to e‘ucate, would find this a desirable opening. Apply to HIRAM ORCUT I, Menager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
— HIRAM, Somerset St, Basto 3 Somerset St , Boston, Mass. 


. 3 Somerset St, Boston. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 31: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 
June 5-7: Alabama Colored Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Selma. 

June 11: The Colored Teachers’ Association 
of Texas, Austin. 

June 18: North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, 
Morehead City. 

June 18-20: Msssouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 24—July 5: Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cumberland Island. 

June 25-27: New York State Music-Teachers’ 
Association, Troy. 

June 25-27: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Searcy. 

June 26-28: The Michigan Music-Teachers’ 
Association, Ypsilanti. 

June 26-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Da'las. 

July 1-3: West Virginia Educational Associa- 
tion, Sheppardtown. 

July 1-3: Kentucky Educational Association, 
Lexington. 

July 2-4: The Alabama Educational Associ- 
ation, Talladega. 

July 2-5: Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
Sandusky. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: Maryland State Teachers’ Assdcia- 
tion, Pen-Mar. 

July 8-11: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of America, Chicago, Tl. 

July 18-25: Pan-American Congress of Re- 
ligion and Education, Toronto, Canada. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ARKANSAS, 

The twenty-eighth session of the Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Searcy, June 25-27. ‘The substance of the pro- 
gramme is given :— 

Tuesday evening. — President’s 
Nickell, Ozark. 

Wednesday morning. — Paper, “Is Rigid Grading 
Practicable 2?” J. B. Martin, Lockesburg. Paper, 
* Supplementary Reading,’ Mrs. Johnnie A. George, 
Little Rock. Paper, ‘*Memoriter Work,’ W. T 
Hammock, Quitman. 

Wednesday afternoon, — Paper, * The High School 
and its Mission,’ J.G.Smythe. Paper, * Report of 
the Committee of Ten on High School Education,” 
W. N. Atkins, Hope. Paper, “ Relation of High 
School Curriculum to General Education,’ W. D. 
Leiper, Malvern, * Life and Monuments of George 
Peabody,” A. E, Lee, Fort Smith. “The Peabody 
Board of Trust,’ J. T. Cowling, Texarkana. * Our 
Debt tothe Present Faculty,” John L. Woodall. ** The 
Relation of Normal Training to Native Tact,” Miss 
Lena Rorie, °93, Lonoke. “Should Peabody Alumni 
be Granted State Certificates ?”’ C. P. Trimm, Paris. 

Wednesday evening. — Paper, * Music an Element 
in Edueation,” F. D. Baars, Arkadelphia. Paper, 
* School Libraries,” J. H. MeCulloch, Jr., Conway. 

Thursday morning. — Paper, Geography,’ Miss 
Anna Morgan, Clarendon. Paper,‘ Practical Features 
in Education,” J. C. Massie, Van Buren. Paper, 
* Patriotisin in the Public Schools,’ J. H. Hineman, 
Monticello, 

Thursday afternoon.—Paper, “ Relation of Higher 
Education to Modern Life,” Dr. J. L. Buchanan, A., 
Il. Paper, The Debt the Educational World Owes 
its Denominational Colleges.’ Paper, “The County 
Reading Cirele,” I. C. Gibson, St. Charles. Paper, 
* Do Written Examinations Sufticiently Test a Teach- 
er’s Qualitications ?”? H. A. Smith, West Point. Pa- 
per, * How to Improve Present Methods in County 
Institutes,” D. 8. Harris, Hazen. Paper, The Work 
of the School Direetor,” S. D. Turner, Imboden. 

Thursday evening.—Music,. Paper, Ethics in His- 
tory,” W. W. Rivers, Helena, 


address, H. A. 


INDIANA. 

State Editor Robert J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 
The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
held a very interesting meeting at North Ver- 
non recently. Professor A. R. Charman of the 
state normal school read a very strong paper on 
‘* The Essentials of Pedagogy. State Superin- 
tendent Geeting was not present, but his deputy, 
F. A. Cotton, read his paper, ‘‘ What Makes or 
Mars the Teacher.” Very much interest was 
manifested in ** Child Study,” and the report of 


Cess. 


the committee of the previous year, presented 
by Dr. Bryan of the State University, was one of 
the features of the meeting. A paper on the 
subject was also read by Superintendent Patter- 
son of Edinburg. President J. P. D. John of 
De Pauw University gave the evening address 
on ‘* The Worth of a Man.” ‘This was one of 
his very best, and it was greatly appreciated by 
the teachers. A. C. Yoder, principal of the 
Vincennes high school, gave ‘* Science in the 
High School,” and Superintendent Hershman of 
New Albany, ‘‘ Nature Studies in the Grades. 
The attendance was in excess of 600, and the 
meeting was in every way a success. Superin- 
tendent Ellis, as chairman of the executive 
committee, and President Leavenworth, both 
deserve much credit. The meeting next year 
will be held at Washington, with A. E. Humpke 
of Vincennes as president. 

Dr. J. M. Rice has been delivering some lec- 
tures before the teachers of the Indianapolis 
schools. 

Superintendent T. A. Mott of Wayne county 
succeeds C. M. Geeting as superintendent at 
Madison. Mr. Mott is one of the best-known 
and most successful county superintendents of 
the state. 

The Interstate School Review of Lanville, 
Illinois, now has an Indiana page, edited by 
Sanford Bell of Terre Haute. 

The high school of Anderson, which last year 
took sucha delightful excursion through the 
Southern states, will this year make a trip 
through Canada. These excursions are mod- 
eled after those of the German schools. 

E. G. Horton, the physical director of Wabash 
College, will resign at the end of the year and 
take charge of the mathematics in a Michigan 
school. 

J. A. Schafer has been elected Superintend- 
ent of the Williamsburg schools for next year. 

Edward Buderwolf, who recently won the 
$750 essay prize at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, is an Indiana boy, and a former student 
of Wabash College. 

NEW YORK. 

The teachers’ institutes of New York state 
have never been as successful as during the 
past year. The commissioner district system is 
eminently successful. The evening lecture 
idea recently introduced is proving a great suc- 
Asarule, from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. more teachers are in attendance than are 
required by law to be present. That is, the 
institutes are so attractive that unemployed 
teachers and teachers who can be temporarily 
released from work outside the district attend. 

There has been quite a contest in the legis- 
lature over the appropriation for the Jamaica 
normal. Senator Childs threatened to resign 


unless the bill appropriating $150,000 was 
signed, but Governor Morton was firm, and its 
friends withdrew it from his hands to prevent 
its being vetoed, and substituted a bill re-ap- 
propriating the $100,000 of last year, which was 
voted, but not expended. 

The new superintendent of the institution for 
the blind at Batavia is Gardner Fuller. The 
salary is $2,000 a year and home. 

The spring meeting of the Saratoga County 
Teachers’ Association occurred recently at the 
famous Griffin Institute, Round Lake. 

A summer school will be held at, North Ban- 
gor for four weeks from July 22, under the 
direction of Commissioner Hyde. 

Miss Van Rensselaer is to hold a summer 
school, August 12 to 24, in Chamberlain In- 
stitute. 

The summer session of the Neff College of 
Oratory is to be held at Hamilton, June 21 to 
August 1. 

National summer school of methods oceurs 
at Glens Falls, July 16-August 6. This is a 
school for the highest professional work, and is 
chiefly for teachers of the higher grades. The 
instructors are from all parts of the Union. 

The. Eastern New York summer school con- 
venes at Round Lake, July 16-August 10, and 
makes a specialty of preparing teachers to pass 


EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ 
ACENCY. 


in all departments. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


We have good places for good teachers 


Register at once. 


E F. Foster, Manager. 


eow 


the uniform examinations. There are, how- 
ever, departments of ancient and modern lan- 
and third grades will be held at the close of the 


school. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Miss Bates, our state superintendent, has 
taken a firm stand in relation to health and 
decency in our public schools, and will, no 
doubt, see a decided change for the better. 
The moral tone of our schools will be greatly 
improved by this course, and much evil will be 
necessarily averted. 

Pembina, Walsh, and Grand Forks counties 
held their tri-county association at Grand Forks 
recently. These are bi-annual sessions, held 
for the interchange of thought and general im- 
provement of teachers. We lose one of our 
most enthusiastic members, Professor Hoover 
of Larimore, who goes to Cass county next 
year for higher salary. 

Much interest is taken in music in many of 
our schools, and several school-boards have em- 
ployed specialists in music anddrawing. 


OHIO. 


Dr. Alston Ellis, president of the Colorado 
State Agricultural College, has been elected to 
his old position as superintendent of schools at 
Hamilton, Ohio. It is likely Dr. Ellis will 
return to Ohio, where he is so well known and 
appreciated. 

Hon. C. C. Miller, for many years superin- 
tendent of schools at Hamilton, has been elected 
to the superintendency at Lima. 

Dr. C. W. Bennett, after twenty-one years 
of continuous service as superintendent of the 
Piqua schools, has been elected for another 
term of three years, at an annual salary of 
$2,300. 

L. W. Day succeeds J. J. Burns in the super- 
intendency at Canton. 

Superintendent H. H. Cully of Burton goes 
to Glenville to succeed H. L. Cosgrove. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Hon. Virgil A. Lewis, state superintendent 
of schools, is making preparations for the meet- 
ing of the State Educational Association, which 
convenes in Sheppardstown on the first day of 
July. This meeting will be one of more than 
ordinary interest. A reunion and_ reception 
will be held Monday evening in the hall of 
Sheppard College, and the following two days 
will be devoted to the work of the association. 
The members of the association will set out in 
a body Thursday morning, July 4, to visit 
places of historic interest in the Valley of Vir- 


How’s Tuts! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fi- 
nancially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRU 4X, Wholessle Druvgists, Toledo, O 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole ale 

Druggists, Toled», Ohio 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 
gnages, kindergarten and school music. The 
state uniform examinations for first, second, 


NTED, at once; Teachers —3 Superintend- 
ents, 5 Principals, 2 College Presidents, 4 Piano, 
3 Vocal, 5 Art, 2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergar- 
ten, 4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Mathewatics, 
for fall term Address, with stamp, COLUMBIAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Building, Nash. 
ville, Tennessee. 17 eow 


WANTED, 


By a graduate of a prominent Southern college, 
position to teach Greek, Latin, or the Sciences, or 
combination of Classics and Sciences. Latitude 
north of Washington city preferred. Terms reason- 
able. A teacher of experience in these branches, and 
can give first-class references, 

Address LOUIS V. MASSEY, 


1t P. O. box 81, Greensboro’, Alabama. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°° 


a month 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 
month in canvassing for us. We want 1 000 more 
this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian: Kndeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engray- 
ings. Distance is ne hindrance, We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit. 
avd Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mis. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 


Cellege Reopens Sept, JO. 


The cou'se i3 specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kirdergirtners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers. 
Instructors in every department are specialists, For 
further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 


10 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
The National Summer School 
The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 
Special Rates to Clubs. 


Circulars Free to all Applicants. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 
May 18 and 7 AT From $175 


suly 130 BUROPE s7s0, 


and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 


Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets 

H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
204 So. Clark St., Chicago, LIIls. 


The Holden System for Preserving Books is now in use in such cities as Pittsburg, Allegheny, Harrisburg, Reading, 
New Castle, Pa.; Worcester, Springfield, New Bedford, Lynn, Lowell, Salem, Mass. ; Bangor, Me.; Providence, R. I.; 


C. W. Hoxupen, President. 
H. P. Honpen, Treasurer. 


as three years ago. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover 


Receives the soiling and wear of a year instead of the book. When trans- 
ferred to a new pupil, with a clean cover, it removes the greatest objection 
to the Free Text-Book Law. 


GO 


HAND IN HAN). 


Repairs a torn leaf. 


Springfield, Mass. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS wo" The HOLDEN SYSTEM for Preserving Books” 


The Cost of the Text- Books is your heaviest outlay. By adopting this system your books will last twice as long, 
; and present a neat and uniform appearance in the schoolroom. This is no new, untried system, but has been in use for years in Massa. 
ey chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania—ever since these states adopted Free Trext-Books. 


Adopted by over 500 School Boards. 
The Holden Patent Self-Binders 


Strengthen any weakness in binding, and easily fasten in a loosened leaf. 


The Holden Transparent Paper 


Sales now four times as large 


Scranton, Wilkesbarfe, Lancaster, 


, ; Manchester, Concord, N. H.; Hartford, Ct.; Duluth, 
Winona, Minn.; Jersey City, New Brunswick, Plainfield, N.J.; Toledo, O.; and the leading Free Text-Book Cities of the United States. 


Recommended by ALL of them. 


FULI. PARTICULARS AND SAMPLES SENT ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COFIPANY, 
(P.O. Box, 643 E.) 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| $ 
| 
| 
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ginia, including the battlefield of South Moun- 
tain, Old Fort Frederick, Winchester, Luray 
Caverns, and other places. ‘T'wo days will be 
devoted entirely to these visits and pleasure 
seeking. 


WISCONSIN. 


The legislature just adjourned passed an 
important educational bill authorizing county 
superintendents to charge every applicant for a 
certificate a fee of one dollar, such fees to be 
used by the county superintendents in conduct- 
ing independent summer institutes. Another 
provision requires an educational qualification 
for county superintendents of at least a first 
-grade certificate granted by the state depart- 
ment. Generous provision was also made for 
the equipment of the university and of the 
several normal schools. 

Miss Emma Haney, the critic teacher in the 
Stevens Point normal school, was obliged, be- 
cause of overwork, to give up her school duties 
for the rest of the year, and Mrs. Mary Brad- 
ford, model teacher of the grammar depart- 
ment, was promoted to the vacancy. Miss 
Frankenhouser, recently of Chicago University, 
takes Mrs. Bradford’s former place. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The annual Boston school festival will occur 
in the Mechanics’ building, June 29. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock gave a delightful recep- 
tion to Miss Sarah L. Arnold at her parlors at 
the Oxford on May 16. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Boston’s new super- 
visor, is the most sought for woman in Boston 
at present. Her invitations to make public 
addresses are more numerous than those of any 
other educational man or woman. 

The new $100,000 high school building in 
Somerville will be seated with the latest Chand- 
ler adjustable school desks and seats. Also, 
the town of Milford is to have its new school 
seated with adjustable desks and seats. 

The Boston school boys’ military drill on the 
common and in the streets of Boston on the 


Teachers Co-operati 
Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


SUMMER RHST, 


Woodcliff, New Jersey. 


New York & New Jersey R.R., foot of 23d St. and 
Cbambers St One hour and a half from New York 
Excellent board and lodging for self-supporting gen- 
tlewomen. Terms, $3.50 a week. For further par- 
ticulars apply by letter or in person, on Wednesday 
morning, frem 10 to 12 o’clock, to MRS. ALBERT 
SPEYERS, 24 W. 12th St, New York City. 20 3t 


YOUR VACATION! 


What will you do with it? Why not join a small 
party of teachers and ministers, who will go to 


Beautiful Acadia (Nova Scotia) 


as soon as school closes, about June 25th. Our per- 
sonally conducted party last year was delightful. We 
spent several weeks in the 


Romantic Evangeline Valley. 


Cool days and nights, magnificent scenery, agreeable 
company. A second party about July 15th. Send 
stamp for prospectus to 


Rev, F. M. PALMER, 
Associate Editor ‘‘ Education,” 


20 m16,30 j5,12) 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Sloyd Training School for 
Teachers. 


Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston, Mass., 
Reopens October 1, 1895. Preparation for teaching 
Woodwork and Mechanical Drawing. Number limited. 


REQUIREMENTS — Normal School training or its 
equivalent. Instruction free, For Circulars address 


Mr. Gustaf Larsson, Principal Sloyd Training 
School, RicE SCHOOL, Appleton St , Boston, MAss. 


WANTED. 


We offer competent, active people. 
of both sexes, positions to travel, 
Those having had experience as 
teachers preferred. Business honor- 
able, pleasant, profitable. Don’t 
write unless you are in position to 
Address PROGRESS, 


engage at once. 
care of this journal. 


Highest Award World's Fair) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
Thedesigns are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 
Programs.ete.for commencement, Menéion this paper 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


ROLLING PARTITION. 


Also WOOD 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


foundation, 
resisting, 


For dividing 


osier 
Sound-Proof ge 
In Various Woods. === 
Made also with lal ||| 
These partitions are a = a 
easily operated, very 
durable, and do not get SA 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


BLOCK FLOORS. 


Composed of Wood Blocks, 
forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs® or filth can be secreted. Fire- 
noiseless, and warm to the feet. Cau be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance, and everlasting. 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 


in various kinds of wood, 


cemented and keyed to concrete 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


17th inst. was one of the greatest successes in 
the history of the school military displays. 
Thousands of people witnessed their feats with 
delight. The ‘‘ peace citizens” did not enjoy 
it, presumably. 


At the meeting of the supervising board of 


the Cambridge manual training school recently, 
Mr. Charles H. Morse was elected superin- 
tendent of the school, to succeed the late Harry 
Ellis. About twenty applicants tried for the 
position, but only two candidates were seriously 
considered by the board, they being Mr. Morse 
and Head Instructor Sweet. The full board 
was present, and the vote was practically unani- 
mous to offer Mr. Morse the position, to begin 
at the next term in September. 

Governor Greenhalge has nominated Senator 
Joel D. Miller of Lancaster to succeed Admiral 
P. Stone of Springfield, our former superin- 
tendent of schools, whose term had expired on 
the board of education. Mr. Stone has made a 
faithful member of this state beard; but in 
view of his retirement from active life, it was 
thought best to make a change. It is given out 
in Boston that ‘‘ the advent of Mr. Miller to the 
board just at this time is regarded as peculiarly 
fortunate. ‘The main question before the board 
at present is the construction of the new normal 
schools authorized by the legislature. Mr. 
Miller is practically considered the father of 
the normal school bill, and his advice and coun- 
sel would be especially desirable by the board 


appointed to fulfil and carry out the provisions 
of those measures.” 

The bouquets given the graduates of the 
grammar schools of Boston cost each year 
about $1,500, and are not contributed by the 
city gardener. Each graduate has received 
one of those beautiful bouquets at the annual 
school festival, which is one of the most beau- 


tiful and enjoyable public occasions in the city. 
The individual schools lose their identity on this 
occasion, but each school has its own graduating 
lexercises, and awards its own diplomas. A 
motion was made at the last mecting of the 
school board that would abolish the separate 
school exhibitions and the giving of the diplomas 
in the individual school, as well as the giving 
out of the bouquets at the festival, substituting 
for all this the giving of the diplomas by the 
mayor at the festival. The motion was not 
carried, but it will be reintroduced probably, 
and more fully discussed. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Hartford County Teachers’ Association 
met at the High-street school hall recently and 
was addressed by Principal E. Harlow Russell 
of the Worcester normal school, on the 
‘* Worcester Method of Child Study.” The 
true method of teaching is that which under- 
takes to know children. ‘The kindergarten 
sometimes seems to know too much about them, 
and tried to free them too much in directions 


ANNUAL C 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


DENVER, Col., in July, 1895. 


ONVENTION 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PARTIES will leave Boston for Denver, July ¢, 3, 


and 5, via the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
road, Michigan Central Railroad, Chicago, 
Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific Railway. 


Train service, and all details of the journey under the auspices of 


Raymond & Whitcomb. 


Stops will be made at Miagara Falls, Chicago,and Omaha. The return tickets are 
good until Sept. 1. Stop-over privileges allowed between Denver and Chicago. 


THE RETURN ROUTE is over the 
& Michigin Southern, New York Central 


Colorado Springs and Kansas City, or by way of Omaha; and there will be o ¢rans/er in 
Chicago, as the trains of the “Rock Island Route” arrive in the same station as those of 


New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, and the 


Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific, Lake Shore 


& Hudson River, and the Boston & Albany}. 
lines. By this route the passengers have the choice of returning to Chicago either via 


that were injurious to the nerve centres, while 
they were yet unripe and not ready for the 
strain that was put upon them. What a child 
can do is of greater importance than what it 
says, and consequently it is necessary that we 
should get at the truth about children, and 
take as little for granted as possible. 

The election of officers of the association 
resulted: President, Solon P. Davis of Ilart- 
ford; vice-presidents, F. A. Lillie of Man- 
chester, C. A. Bingham of Bristol, J. Isabella 


Price of Hartford, Gertrude Fenn of New 
Britain; secretary and treasurer, Albert 
Candlin of Southington; directors, C.D. 


Hine of New Britain, H. E. Hunt of Hartford, 
Frank E. Potter of Hartford, Nellie I. Seran- 
ton of Bristol. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, 


Normal or Military School, 
Ladies’ Seminary or College, 


we offer for sa'e at one-half its cost a mag- 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a de'ightful and healthful ( Illinois ) 
city of 10,c00 inhabitants, some two hours by 
rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc. ; 
steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. 

Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 


For full particulars apply to HiRAM OrcurTT, 
Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Postscript —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres of and $18,000 worth of fu: niture 
are included in the property here offered for sale, all 
offered at one-half its cost and real value. 


The Professor 
The Student 


Are admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 


the “Lake Shore Route.” By leaving Chicago on the to.30 A.M. train on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway, passengers will have the advantages of a splendid vestibuled 
limited train with dining-car service, and arrive in Boston the following day at 3.45 P. M. 


Price of round trip railroad ticket, Boston to Denver and return, 
Double berth (half a section) in Palace Sleeping Car, 


Boston to Denver, . - 


$51.05 


$11.50 


. . . . 


Arrangements have also been made for 


THREE DELIGHTFUL PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


west of Denver, bringing into view the marvelous Caftons and Gorges of Colorado, with 
visits to Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, the Pacifie Northwest, Alaska, and the 


Yellowstone National Park. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington St. (opposite School St.), Boston, 


AID ASSOCIATION. 

1874 Established Twenty one Years. 1895 
Its advance-payment policies meet the desires of 


those who want to pay for their life insurance only 
during their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 

Its renewable-term policies fill the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of protection at the low- 
est price consistent with stability. 

ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED ON ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 

JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL, 
MABIE and POWERS, 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 
508 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


| | 
po 
FR 
| 
| 
Send fer circular No 11. 
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Plenty, Yet Starving. 


The thin, emaciated persons we see every day are 


actually starving for nourishment. 
you are stuffed, but unless 


You may eat until 
our food is assimilated it 


does you no good. The kind of food that makes tissue 


and enriches the blood is 


found in Cod-liver Oil, and 


the easiest, most palatable form of Cod-liver Oil is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


But Scott’s Emulsion is more than this. 


It contains 


Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, a nerve tonic and 


constructive agent. 


The nutrients in Scott’s Emulsion, 


therefore, are just what is needed to build up the sys- 


tem and overcome wasting 


tendencies. Children gain 


flesh and strength on Scott’s Emulsion when no other 

form of food nourishes them. They almost all like it. 
Don’t be persuaded to accept a substitute / 

Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for May opens 
with an attractive paper on ‘* The Preacher 
and His Province,” by Cardinal Gibbons, who 
maintains that the closer the intimacy of a min- 
ister of religion with the special needs of his 
parishioners, the more effective will be his 
ministrations to them. Charles Dickens, the 
younger, in an article entitled ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Charles Dickens,” gives a graphic description 
of the great novelist’s fondness for private 
theatricals, and Hon. William TT. Harris, 
United States commissioner of education, 
. writes interestingly upon ‘‘ Elementary Educa- 
tion.” <A suggestive contribution by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, entitled ‘‘Our Situation as 
Viewed from Without,” will ensure wide atten- 
tion. In ‘* Russia and England.” ‘Two contri- 
butions on ** The Income Tax” are also given, 
the Hon. George S. Boutwell, ex-secretary of 
the treasury, treating of ‘‘ The Decision of the 
Supreme Court.” ‘The Spirit of the Tax” 
is commented upon by a writer who prefers 
to be known as ‘ Plain Speaker.” ‘+ The 
Latest News of Mars,” by Professor Edward 
S. Holden; and *‘ Morality in College Ath- 
letics,” is by Oliver S. Jones. Price, $5.00 a 
year. Single copies, 50 cents. New York: 
3 East 14th street. 


— St. Nicholas for May provides the usual 
diversity of contents for its readers. ‘* What 
the Lights Tell,” by Ensign John M. Ellicott of 
the U. S. Navy, is an entertaining description of 


the system of signalling at night by means of 
lights in use at sea. The first of a series of 
papers called ‘‘ Hero-tales from American His- 
tory,” by Theodore Roosevelt, is devoted to 
* Daniel Boone and the Founding of Ken- 
tucky.” Naturalist Hornaday’s paper this 
month is given up to ** The Squirrels, Marmots, 
and Sewellel.” Miss Jessie M. Anderson’s serial 
is brought to an end in the good old-fashioned 
way. new serial, Teddy and Carrots: 
Two Merchants of Newspaper Row,” by James 
Otis,is begun. ‘‘A Boy of the First Empire ” 
reaches the stage of Napoleon’s defeat at Mos- 
cow and his return to Paris. There is the usual 
quota of poems and pictures. 


—The American Magazine of Civics for May 
has timely articles on ‘* The Social Pressure in 
Politics,” by William B. Chisholm; ‘ Civilfza- 
zation and the State,” by A. A. Johnson; ‘* The 
Free Public Library,” by H. H. Barber; ‘‘Bi- 
metalism vs. the Single Standard —II.,” by L. 
Bradford Prince; ‘t American Trade Prospects 
in East Africa,” by Charles J. Zingg; ‘“‘ The 
Growth of Peace Principles and the Methods of 
Propagating Them,” by Belva A. Lockwood ; 
‘** Distinctive American Citizenship,” by Adolph 
Roeder; ‘‘ Farmers and Taxation,” by James 
Middleton; ‘‘ State Rights and Federal En- 
croachments,” by James 8S. Fisher; and 
‘*Should church property be taxed?” by Wil- 
liam H. Laird. The department of ‘The 
Civic Outlook ” contains much valuable infor- 
mation, all of a hopeful character in regard to 
the activities of the friends of good citizenship. 
Messrs. Palm and Waite are making a good 
magazine on lines of vast importance. Price, 
$3.00 a year. Single copies, 25 cents. 38 
Park row, NewYork: Andrew J. Palm & Co. 


— The Cosmopolitan Magazine for May 
opens with a very fully illustrated article by 
Frank Vincent, on ‘t Samarkand and Bokhara,” 
followed by a very instructive paper on the 
‘* Great Railway Systems of the United States, 
Including 1,600 Miles of Mountain Railways,” 
by J. B. Walker, illustrated by Thomas Moran. 
Among the other notable articles are ‘‘ The 
Pleasant Occupation of Tending Bees,” il- 
lustrated; ‘Ceremonial Dishes of England,” 
by Esther Singleton, illustrated by several art- 


ists. ‘Saleswomen in the Great Stores” is 
another suggestive paper by Mary P. White- 
man. Edgar W. Nye answers the pertinent 
question, ‘‘Is Polar Research Remunerative ?” 
In the departments of art, letters, and science 
are some racy reviews. ‘The illustrations are 
generally excellent. Price, $1.50 a year, 15 
cents a copy. New York. 


— Three unusually strong papers on different 
phases of the secondary school work recom- 
mend the School Review for May to special 
favor. The first is on ‘‘The Teacher’s Outfit 
in French,” by Professor A. H. Edgren of the 
University of Nebraska. ‘ The Curriculum of 
the Small High School,” by Principal E. J. 
Goodwin of Newton, Mass., is the second of 
these notable papers. ‘The third paper on ‘‘ The 
Moral Problem in our Public Schools,” by H. 
Buchanan Ryley, is a vigorous answer to a 
paper that appeared in the Atlantic a short time 
ago. The Book Reviews treat of several im- 
portant educational works, while Notes and 


Current Educational Literature present the lat-|- 


est and best thought in the field of education. 
The School Review, Hamilton, N. Y. $1.50 a 
year. 


— The New England Magazine for May has 
for a frontispiece a picture of Bates Hall, of 
the Boston Public Library, followed by an in- 
teresting article on this famous library by C. 
Howard Walker, illustrated from photographs. 
The other illustrated articles are: ‘* Thomas 
Ball, the Sculptor,” by William Ordway Part- 
ridge; ‘t Blue Mountain Forest Park,” by T. J. 
Walker; ‘‘ Fitchburg, Mass.,” by Joseph G. 
Edgerly; and poems: ‘tA Song at Sea,” by 
Frank H. Sweet; and ‘t The Haunted House,” 
by Abbie Farwell Brown. The short stories and 
poems are very good in this spring number. 
Price, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number. Boston: 
5 Park square. Warren F. Kellogg, publisher. 


— The Eclectic Magazine for May has eigh- 
teen very choice articles, mostly selected from 
the foreign periodicals. This old magazine has, 
since 1844, furnished the American reader with 
the cream of foreign literature, and continues 
to perform this service with its recognized abil- 
ity. Every number contains articles suited to 
the readers of Tur JournaL, written by the 
most accomplished of English authors. In this 
number is one on ‘+ Acting: an Art,” by Henry 
Irving; another on ‘* The Manchester School,” 
by Goldwin Smith; and many others of special 
value to educators. Price is $5.00 a year; sin- 
gle nunibers 45 cents. New York: 144 Eighth 
street. E. R. Pelton publisher. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
May has a very useful paper on ‘* Recent Ad- 
vances in Electro-Chemistry,” by Joseph W. 
Richards, A. C., Ph. D. ‘The progress of this 


branch of science is simply wonderful, and the 
new inventions and their applications too numer- 
ous to mention. Dr. Thomas M. Hobart con- 
cludes his articles on ‘‘ The Natural Soda De- 
posits of the United States.” ‘The reports, and 
notes and comments, as usual, are very valua- 
ble to the students of science and mechanic 
arts. Price, $5.00 a year, single copies 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 


— The Magazine of Poetry, established in 1889 
by Charles Wells Moulton, with the May issue 
passes into the hands of the Peter Paul Book 
Company of Buffalo. A sub-title of “ Literary 


| Review ” has been adopted explanatory of the 
departments, which include ‘+ Personal 
| Literary Sketches,” *‘ Literary Notes,” ‘* Book 
Reviews,” a series of bibliographies, beginning 
| with ‘‘ A Bibliography of the History of Music,” 
|to be followed by “A Bibliography of the 
_ History and Occupations of Women, Including 
Suffrage,” and others. The magazine will 


remain exclusively literary and original in its 
entire make-up. 


—The Arena for May is a valuable number. 
The high character of its contents shows that 
the reading public in the United States takes a 
vital interest in all the social, economic, and 


is a portrait of Professor Frank Parsons. ‘The 
leading article is ‘‘Scholarly Criticism of 
Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus,’” by John D. McPher- 
son of United States supreme court. The other 
articles are valuable. It is a notable issue of 
this progressive magazine. Price, $5.00 a year ; 
single numbers, 50 cents. 
Publishing Company. 


—In the May number of the Bostonian there 
is an article on ‘‘ The Massachusetts Daughters 
of the Revolution and Their Recent Celebra- 
tion,” with pen and ink sketches by John C. 
Abbott. Alexander G. Marshall presents his 
third paper on ‘‘ The Necessity for Armories.” 
Mr. Johnson furnishes a selection entitled ‘*An 
Anecdote of Henry Ward Beecher'’s Boyhood.” 
‘‘The Subway” is beautifully illustrated by 
Samuel E. Turnbull. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
discusses ‘* Women’s Clubs.” ‘This number is 
very attractive, and is sold for 15 cents a copy 
by the Bostonian Publishing Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Bostonian for May; terms, $1.50 a year. Bos- 
tonian Publishing Company. 

The New England Kitchen for May; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Boston: 7 Temple place. 

The Magazine of Poetry for May; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Buffalo, N. Y.: Peter Paul Book Company. 

Our Day for May; terms, $2.00 a year. Springfield, 
O.: Our Day Publishing Company. 

The Chaperone Magazine for May; St. Louis, Chap- 
erone Building. 

The Magazine of Art for June; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Lend a Hand tor May; terms, $2.00a year. Boston: 
J. Stillman Smith & Co. 
The Treasury of Religious Thought for May ; terms, 
$2.50a year. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 
Werner's Magazine for May; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute for May; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 
Outing for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
239 Fifth avenue. 
The Pansy for May; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 

The School Review for May; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

The Catholic Reading Circle Review tor May ; terms, 
$2.00 a year. Youngstown, O. 
Annals of the American Academy for May; terms, 
$6.00 a year. Philadelphia. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine for May; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York: Cassel! Publishing Company. 
Pall Mall Gazette for May; terms, $35.00 a year. 
New York: International News Company. 


IMPORTANT 


Summer Institutes are held throughout 
the South and West during the months of 
June, July, and August. We want smart, 
active teachers in every institute to take 
subscriptions to our papers. ‘leachers 
make more money handling our papers 
than they can any others. We pay larger 


lishing house, and our papers cover every 
grade of school work from the kindergar- 
ten to the college. Therefore we advise 
teachers who contemplate engaging in 


political questions of the day. The frontispiece | 


rates of commission than any other pub> 


Prize Competition in Geography, 
Open to all Public-school Children 
of the United States, 15 years of 

| Age, or Younger. 


‘Ist Prize; miscellaneous books at 


| 2p “6 15.00 published prices, to be se- 
3p ee 12.50 lected by the winners. 


Offered for the best-developed set of Kiemm’s 
Revier-Practice Maps, to be sent in before 
June Ldth. 

Maps to be developed as follows: Genera| 


Boston: The Arena | direction of winds — areas of rainfall — temper- 


ture —five principal commercial products ani 
ten principal cities, to be indicated as simply as 
possible upon the map —and accompanied by 
separate written statement of the bearing of 
these different facts upon each other, together 
with a simple explanation of their relation to 
the contour or relief. 

Simplicity and clearness of expression will be 
considered, rather than elaborate execution. 
q 
4ru Prize, $10.00 in miscellaneous books at 

published prices. 


ote ** 7.50 

5.00 
| Offered for the best-developed Relief-practice 
| Map of the United States —to be developed 
in the same way, but giving ten principal com- 
mercial products and twenty cities, and accom- 
panied by similar written statement. 


SreciaL Prize of $50.00, in miscellaneous 
| books, to the school sending in the best 100 sets 
of the maps. 

Blanks, with printed directions covering the 
above points, will be furnished, with sets or sin- 
gle maps, which will be mailed upon receipt of 
the following amounts: For sets, 50 cents; 
United States maps, 15 cents; or maps may be 
obtained of local booksellers, or of the pub- 
lisher, William Beverly Harison, 59 Fifth 
avenue, New York, and printed directions of 
us, by enclosing 5 cents in stamps. 

Competition will be confined strictly to the 
printed directions, and no additional help or in- 
formation will be given any one—that all may be 
treated alike. Where a number of maps have 
similar merit, those first received will take pre- 
cedence. The purpose is to have children seek 
for themselves that true knowledge of geogra- 
phy which is be found in the intimate relation 
between the physical, commercial, and political. 

A careful selection will be made from the 
maps for exhibition at the meeting of the N. F. 
A. at Denver. 


| Copy of Directions. — Indicate on the map, 
|general direction of moisture-bearing winds — 
temperature — area of rainfall — five principal 
commercial products—ten principal cities. Do 
this in the simplest and clearest manner possi- 
ble, and, if possible, do not write any names on 
the map; indicate by signs and symbols, writing 
names opposite similar symbols on margin of 
map, to indicate what they mean. Write as 
briefly as possible an explanation of why certain 
winds are moisture-bearing—reasons for differ- 
ent amount of rainfall in different sections—the 
effect upon the commercial products, and where- 
in the cities are dependent for their prosperity 
upon the commercial products. 

Explanation must be limited to a concise state- 
ment of the facts called for. Sets of maps con- 
sist of North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, British Isles, Australia. United 
States will not be included, that confusion, due 
to parties entering both competitions, may be 
avoided, 


this line of work during the vacation) 
sensen to correspond with us without de- Tue Journat or Epucation is published 
lay. Let us hear from you now, before weekly at $2.50 a year. ‘To meet the wishes of 
it i o late. Terri a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 

4 to te erritory 1s being rapidly regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
assigned. Address 


‘tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 

+ Ar if the subscriber sires. Please se 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, if the subscriber so desires. Please send re¢ 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


‘mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
: — registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | Lanp Company. 


ONLY 4 FEW COPIES LEFT 


OF THE 


NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION FOR 1894 
Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Cloth. Complete Edition. 


Price reduced to 25 cents. 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography for 1894-95, 


INCLUDING 
The Geographical News of the Year. 


There is a constantly increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpful book on Geography. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60 cents. 

GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, paper binding, price 20 cents. 
his has become a permanent and important feature of the work. The present edition contains full-page 
| pose of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir-Perier, with a@ 
wrief history of the life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events which have oceurred 
during the past year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, Asia, Africa, &c. There are 
also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, etc. : : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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May 30, 1895. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Our Profession and other Poems...................... 
Pocket Rate Book of and Newspapers ..... 
rhe Decline and Fall of Napoleon..................... 
rhe Condition of Woman in the United States....... 
eadings from the Old English Dramatists .......... 
bugenie Grandet 
\ Handpook of English Composition 
Walter Scott’s Poetical Works......... 
Phoughts for the Occasion 
Royal Upright Copy Books.... 
colored Kindergarten Drawing Books................ 
(Graduated Drawing Cards 
Popular Science 
Common Things 
Magnetigin 


Author, Publisher. rice. 
Barhite. Jared Barhite, Long Island City. #100 
Powell. G. H. Powell, Springtield, Mass. 50 
Wolseley. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1.25 
Blane. “ 1.25 


Winslow. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 3.75 
Henry Holt & Co., 6 
Hart. Eldridge & Brothers, Philadelphia. — 1.00 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 1.00 
L. B. Treat, 1.75 
T. Nelson & Sons, (per doz.) 1.00 
“ 1.00 
‘ 
Gall. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
MEETING. 


SUMMER 


In its six departments, the summer meeting 
of 1895 announces over five hundred lectures, 
or other exercises, each department occupying 
daily from three to six hours. The lecturers, 
who give as a rule five lectures each, represent 
the faculties of Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Hlarvard, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Rutgers, Tufts, and 
Yale. 

Each department is distinct from the others, 
and offers a carefully coédrdinated series of 
lectures by instructors who are in general 
sympathy in the subjects to be attained, though 
interested in different phases of the subjects 
discussed. 

In the department of psychology there will 
be courses on ** The Psychology of the Normal 
Mind” (20 lectures); on ‘t Physiological Psy- 
chology ” (20 lectures) ; ‘‘ Seminar on Hypnot- 
ism and other Forms of Abnormality” (20 
sessions); ** Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Nervous System ” (laboratory, 30 hours) ; ‘‘ Ex- 
perimental Methods of Child Study ” (laborato- 
ry, 30 hours). 

In the department of biology, lecture and 
laboratory courses will be supplemented by 
field excursions and practical demonstration in 
the botanical gardens. The subjects announced 
are: I, Botany. II, Systematic Botany. III, 
The Vertebrate Animals. IV, The Inverte- 
brate Animals. V, The Lower Plants. VI, 
Biology from the Standpoint of Teachers in the 
Elementary Schools. VII, How Garden Vari- 
eties Originate—a Study in Evolution. Single 
lectures will also be delivered on special topics 
by Professor George L. Goodale and Professor 
C. O. Whitney. 

In the department of literature and history 
the present session will begin a cycle of study, 
covering a period of five or more years, each 
dealing with some one important and interesting 
period of history. The subject for the present 
session is ‘*‘ Greek Life and Thought.” Courses 
are offered in Greek Biography, Philosophy, 
Religion, Epic, Drama, Sculpture, ete. An 
excellent syllabus has been printed, containing 
outlines of the lectures and suggestions for 
reading. 

Especial interest attaches to the courses in 
civies and politics. The subjects and lectures 
are as follows: ‘‘ Constitutional Government in 
the United States,” by Professor Woodrow 
Wilson, Princeton University ; ‘* Politics in the 
Modern Democracy,” by Professor J. W. Jenks, 
Cornell University ; ‘+ Political Parties and Po- 
litical Leadership,” by Professor Jesse Macy, 
lowa College; ‘* Relation of the State to Indus- 
trial Society,” by Professor H. C. Adams, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; ‘‘American Political In- 
ventions,” by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Harvard University; ‘‘ The American Citizen: 
His Constitutional Privileges and Immunities,” 
by Professor Edmund J. James, University of 
Pennsylvania; ‘‘ Militarism and Industrialism,” 
by Professor W. G. Sumner, Yale University ; 
‘*Government of European Cities,” by Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw, editor Review of Reviews; ‘* The 
Municipal Government of Philadelphia,” by Dr. 
Albert A. Bird, staff lecturer, American Society ; 
“Social Problems of Cities,” by Professor FE. 
R. L. Gould, University of Chicago; ‘‘ Social 
Ideas and Social Realities,” by Rev. William 
sayard Hale, Middleboro’, Mass. ; ‘‘ Social Re- 
form Movements,” by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, Boston. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
director, Edward T. Devine, 111 South Fif- 
teenth street. 


Whoever buys the little New Webster 
Dictionary and Complete Vest-Pocket Library,” 
noticed elsewhere in this paper, will, we are 
confident, be happily disappointed, for, in every 
point, it will undoubtedly exceed their highest 
expectations. It presents a rare exhibition of 
practical ingenuity in the evay of original 
devices for giving complete and full informa- 
tion, and it covers a wide range of subjects. 
In short, it is a successful combination of five 
useful pocket manuals in the space usually 
devoted to one, and for the price of one. Send 
foracopy. Observe that agents are wanted. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
pleae mention this Journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— How dear to our hearts 
Is cash or subscription — 
When the generous subscriber 
Presents it to view; 
But the man who don’t pay — 
We refrain from description, 
For, perhaps, gentle reader, 
That man may be you.—Fxchange. 
Mrs. Wins.tow’s ‘*Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— Mark Lemon once wrote a book in which 
he told of a chubby-faced little urchin who 
passed his instructor upon the street without bow- 
ing. ‘The schoolmaster stopped and frowned. 
‘** What has become of your manners, sir ?” he 
roared. ‘+ Itseems to me that you are better fed 
than taught.” ‘Yes, sir,” replied the little boy. 
** IT feeds myself, sir.” 


IMportanr.—When visiting New York city, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire and stop at 
the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central 
el 600 Handsomely-furnished Rooms at $1 00 
and upwards per day. European plan. Elevators 
and all Modern Conveniences, 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—‘T never shut up until I’m licked,” said the 
envelope. ‘Nonsense! I’mon to you,” replied 
the postage-stamp. ‘‘You’re ready to leave the 
moment you’re addressed.”— Exchange. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


N OTI C ES of vacancy are the stock in trade of Information Agencies, and we are sometimes asked 
whether we ever use them. We have sometimes thought we would drop them alto- 
gether, and announce that hereafter we would give no information except of places where we had been 
asked to furnish candidates. But it has not yet seemed wise to do this. Many boards of education are 
prejudiced against agencies, and will not apply to one; yet if an agency learns just what kind of a teacher 
is wanted and sends him there, they will employ come tous through what seems to be thoroughly 
him. So we send out notice of such vacancies as OF authentic information. But it is surprising how 
much of this information proves unreliable. It comes to us solely from our friends, as a friendly act, and 
without any thought of compensation, and yet it often proves to be entirely mistaken. If we advertised to 
pay for such information, and accepted it from Tom, Dick, and Harry, all over the country, we should be 
de stories. So, when we do send a notice o 
is nothing official about it; we are simply told what is here said. A ‘“Recom- 
mendation to Position” is very different from VACANCY 
THE SCHOCL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


TEACH E RS Positions Filled. 3700. 
CO-OPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION 
Wabash Ave., 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, *tineaco, 111, 


We now have direct applicatiems for hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and College work. 
Salaries, $4000 and less. Good primary and grammar grade vacancies at $40 to $90 per month. 
Send for new circular. U. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


and FOREI CN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagiand, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls fur 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Henager, he has secured to its members, in es, aD of $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 
believe that there are other excellent teachers’| tiny Each the 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of | eachers sent us eminently fills the requirement We 
made no mistake iu placing this selection car te blanche 
so much importance to me wholly in the hands of | jp your hanas. Both the superintend« nt avd com- 
any other.’’—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. 


Established in (884. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


mitiee commend them.”—C. UC. CUNDALL, M.D., Fair 
haven, Mass. 


We have had twenty-five such calls this season. 
Teachers positions or promotion should regtster at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services and ctroulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manacee 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & Prop 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., Wabash Ave.,; 382 Church 8t., 120% So.Bpring | 803 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. | New York. | VUhicago, Il. Toronto, Oanads. | Los Angeles, Washington. 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any WA CENCIES - Avenue, 
address. BOSTON ano CHICAGO Chicago. 


There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


The Penna, Educational Bureau, 


KS, O05 N. 7th St., (BE) Allentown, Pa. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ** We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRED. DICK. Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? — 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany. N.Y. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


* For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


w 

QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 

Principal, w A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Oatalogs, address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1356. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


We must have more teachers. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
San Antonio, TEXAS. 
J. M, FISK, Manager. 20 tf 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 120 Tremont St., Boston 


87 West 10th St., NewYork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. fe have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and those witnity should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


THE WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION 


This Agency operates in the South. 
| For further information address 
JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. 


7-wtt HARRY E. 
Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | © come 'te 


We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 


asituation. BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 vents. 
ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL BUREAU. 


teachers’ agency. Caretully recommends to Universities, Co)leges, Schocls, and Families com- 
all of work Vacancies direct from employers. Business in all the 
States, No charge to school officers for services. Rents and sells school property. Send for circulars. 


135 Broadway, « « Alliance, Ohio. 


Lady Teachers for advanced 


School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers, 

(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Oolleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches of ehoice 


schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best ref ish 


MIRIAM 
160 AVENUE (cornec of entieth St. 


Teachers Wanted 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo, 19TH YEAR. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT COMMITTEE FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. 7. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper, 148 pages. Price, 1§ cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


| 


376 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XLI—No. 29. 


THE MOST SUPERB GEOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED 


NOW READY 


GINN 


BOSTON. 


COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY 


Large 8vo. 184 pages. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. With an Appendix of 24 pages of Reference Maps, 
Price for introduction, $1.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


& 


NEW YORK. 


COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO. 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the of in our 
store all French and Ge rammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
= Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
Oatalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF. 
tor & Co., successors. 
Publishers, aa Booksellers ; = only 
agency for t & Co. American 
ency for Hachette & Co. publications. 
Rewov 144 Tremont St. to 
w "23 School St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 
M. R. 


The publications of HENRY HoLt & Oo.. Wm 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITz & OO., 
HACHETTE Cre. (London), Ginn & Co., HEATH & 
Co., 6 assortment of Foreign ‘and need 
ican 6 ancient and modern langu: 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importa’ 
- the European book centres 

G. A. KORHLER & CO. 


PAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 | t.. New York, 


BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete ‘Course in Language. 
System of Penmanship. 
OOLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders books]. 
MAYNARD’S Keglish Classic Ser! 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMBON'S Mathexasics, © 
14 Boston, 181 Wavesh AY., Ohicage. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 
TAUGAT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for specimen of Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
ay Phonographic Instructor.” Used exclusively 
above schools. Address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 83 Union Square, N. Y. 
Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand new Pres- 
byterian Bidg., 152 Fifth Aye., cor. 20th St. Special 
course and rates to teachers. 
FREE Im one hour you can learn to 
on the Piame or Or 
usiug COlark’s Lightnin Chord 
Method. Ne Teacher Necessary. Should be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00, 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you ome copy free. Send 15 cents 
for er Address Musical Guide Publishing Uo., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 


Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s tiem free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
3 Somerset 8t,, Bostop, Mass. 


[UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue end price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 


~ Vertical Writing, 


By JOHN JACKSON. 


A thoroughly oe compendium to post teachers 
n this system of writing. 
Price (postpaid', 50 cents. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, New York, 


Authorized Publisher of Jackson’s System. 


Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


JOHN author of ular Readings in 
Science.”’ ith numerous illustrations. 18mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, .. . 33 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 

Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 
9 
Blaine’s 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
ron tical Knowledge and value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
508 p ATES laden with suggestions 


de 

that m the way to a fortune. A 

storehous of wes ful, solid information of 

inte st. Limp Cloth 25¢.,Stiff Cloth 

50e., Full Leather $1.00. Send for a 
come le copy. A Harvest for Agents. 

E. A. WEEKS & CO., 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


W BEN with Adver- 
tisers please mention this Journal. 


Ninth Season. 


National Summer School 


FOR 


TEACHERS 


TO BE HELD AT 


New England Conservatory of Music 


BOSTON, MASS., 


July 15 to July 27, 1898. 


Address all communications to 


G. E. NICHOLS, 


13 TREMONT PLacr, Boston, MASS. 
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